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VI. 
THE TWO CATHEDRALS OF CHESTER. 


Conclusion of the Saxon poe rowed 
by vassal princes on the Dee — Legend of 
Harold — March of William the Conqueror 
on Chester—Hugh Lupus—The old line of 
Bishops of Chester—St. John’s Minster— 
Early church of St. Peter and St. Paul—St. 
Werburgh—Her shrine in the Middle Ages—- 
Benedictines —St. Anselm— Restoration of 
Chester Cathedral — Mendicant Friars in 
Chester—Parish Churches. 


VERYWHERE in England the 
shock of the Norman Conquest 
has left an indelible mark: and 

» Chester is very far indeed from 
being an exception to this general rule. 
On the contrary, the change which is asso- 
ciated with the name of William I. is forci- 
bly recorded, both on its military and on 
its ecclesiastical side, in the City of the 
Dee. The ecclesiastical side has been 
specially chosen for the main subject and 
for the illustrations of the following re- 
marks: because Chester is not only a 
cathedral city, but a city which possesses 
two cathedrals; and in close connection 
with these two buildings it is singularly 
rich in reminiscences, both of the closing 
years of the Saxon period and the early 
years of the Norman. 

With this thought in the mind, we might 
go back to the reign of Edgar the Peaceful : 
and, indeed, he must by no means be 
omitted. For the story of his being rowed 
by vassal princes over that quiet reach of 
the Dee which lies close under the old 
Cathedral of St. John’s, is not merely a 
legend expressing poetically the high im- 
portance of Edgar’s reign, but is judged by 
careful historians to be an authentic fact. 
The number of these vassal-kings is not 
quite certain. It rises, in fact, in the narra- 
tives of successive chroniclers from six to 
eight. But the story shall be given in the 
old rhymes of a Chester monk :— 





“ Kynge Edgar approched the Cite of Legi 
Nowe called Chestre, specified afore, bas 
viii kynges mette of divers nacions, 
dgare reverence and honour, 
Legiance and fidelite, depely sworne ful sore 
At the same cite : after to be obedient @ 
Promyt at his callyng to come to his parliament. 


| 

| of the same Church of St. John, and with 
The ipog tke his barge With mye ale | the same tranquil part of the water of the 
Pape vi kynges with tym went slong" | Dee. It is mo wonder if the English found 
Bone ting Kept the store, as most principall; | it difficult to believe that their. national 
; | hero was really killed. at Hastings. He 
survived in popular traditions, which took 
various forms. One tradition (and it is 
quite natural that Higden willingly adopted 
it) brought him to Chester, and made him 
live the life of an anchorite in a solitary 
Chapel, close to St. John’s Minster on the 
Dee. It is even said that he survived till 
the end of the reign of King Henry II., a 
story which, if true, would have extended 
his stay on earth to nearly a hundred and 
seventy years. It is needless to add that 


“ From the Castell he went to the water of Dee 

to 

Ts 

| There will be occasion to refer again to 

| Bradshawe, the monk of St. Werburgh’s 

| Abbey, from whose panegyric of that saint 

| these lines are taken ; nor is. he the only 

| member of that religious house who supplies 
| materials for the subject now in hand. 

| Higden, another monk of the same 

| Abbey, who preceded Bradshawe in point 

| of time, is one of the chroniclers who re- 


‘late a curious legend which connects 
| Harold with the immediate neighbourhood 
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: Kuins of dt. Fohn's, from the Grosvenor Park, 


broad curves, on its way to the sea. 


tle tev. hapel near St. John’s 
the little ivy-clad chape J ;| now we must turn to the march of 


on a red rock by the river side, shows by 


its architecture that it was built at a period 
very much later. Still there is pleasure in 


Conqueror himself upon this city. 
has just been said ma 


looking at it with these thoughts in the | deeply moved the heart 
mind: and this, at least, appears to be | the Saxon were by 
certain, that Harold’s widow, after that | to the of Hastings : 
disastrous battle on the coast of Sussex, | seems to connect King 
did retire to the “ City of the Legions ” in | sonal link with Chester. 
the north-west. The enclosure of the 

As the waters ot the river Dee are rich | was identical with their 
in recollections of the close of the Saxon the Romans, except that a Saxon 

iod and the beginning of the Norman, 
costed are Pom germ of Chester, had brought within the line 
round which the river sweeps in bold, the high ground on the south, immediately 
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above the river, where the Norman keep 
afterwards stood. The visit of King Wil- | 
liam to this place was no light part of his 
conquest, though it was the last part, and 
that which made the whole decisive. When 
all the rest of the country was subdued by 
him, Chester still held out. It was “the 
one great city which had not bowed to his | 
might, the one still abiding home of English 
freedom :” and eager was the desire that it 
should bravely resist; so that from the 
country around men gave their help in 
defending its walls. 

It was essential that this fortress on the 
Dee should be reduced : and this was done 
in 1069. The march of William from York, 
in the very beginning of that year, was 
perhaps the most [memorable part of his 




















last wonderful campaign. The country 


through which he brought his army was 


‘rugged and wild, and the weather incle- 


ment and miserable. What all this means 
for invading troops on such a march can 
be imagined even by the modern luxurious 


traveller, who happens to find himself at 


the opening of the Penistone tunnel in a 


' snowstorm. The hills, however, between 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, and the tem- 


pestuous season, were not the worst part of 
the invader’s difficulty. A mutinous spirit 
broke out among the soldiers, and it was 
necessary to follow Czsar’s example, to tell 
the loyal to advance and bid the disaffected 
depart. The iron will of the Coriqueror 
triumphed over all hindrances. The fall 
of Chester became the last event of his 
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._ Triforium and Clerestory of St. Yohn's. 


subjugation of this island, and William 
established Hugh Lupus, a kinsman of his 
own, as the great feudal lord on the Dee. 


Turning now from the military to the | 


ecclesiastical side of this history, we find in 
St. John’s Church a permanent and very 
grand memorial of the Early Norman period. 
In Saxon times Chester was included, with 
all the extensive tract of Mercia, in the 


Diocese which acknowledged allegiance to | 
the great see of St. Chad : but with the early | 


Norman kings came a change that made 
Chester a definite centre of episcopal juris- 
diction. This change was part of the course 
of general policy which led to the removal 
of sees from comparatively insignificant 
places to towns of recognised importance. 
In fact a Council was held in London for 


| fixing certain regulations of this kind. It 
| has been remarked that any one examining 
| the arrangements of the old Dioceses in 
France would find in them a reproduction 
of Roman Gaul. Such is not the case, how- 
ever, with the early ecclesiastical geo- 
graphy of this island. St. David’s and 
Lindisfarne may be named as seats of 
bishoprics very remote from the concourse 
of men. Thus obvious reasons existed for 
removing the see of Sherborne to Old Salis- 
_ bury, and for fixing at Chester the bishop 
| of the midland and north-west rather than 

at Lichfield or Coventry. From the eleventh 
_ century to the thirteenth the title of Bishop 
_of Chester appears several times in ancient 

documents as synonymous with that of 

Bishop of | Lichfield or Bishop of Coventry. 


Thus we are told that Buildwas Al i 

Shropshire was founded for Clonmclaat by 
the ruler of the Diocese, who is called | 
Bishop of Chester. This ecclesiastical 
synonym, indeed, gradually passed out of 








St. Fohn’s Church, from the River. 


existence ; and the episcopal title fell back 
upon Lichfield and Coventry, where it 
remained during the later Middle Ages. 
Chester, however, still retains, on the very 
edge of its historic river,a striking monument 





Cathedral : Piscina in North Aisle of Choir. 


of its early diocesan dignity. The gigantic 
round Norman piers of the Nave 

just as they stood in the days of William 
Rufus; and the fine Triforium above be- 
longs to a period not much later; and though 
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large portions of this structure have been 
destroyed, and though its partial restoration 
in modern times is unworthy of its ancient 















































Cathedral : Woodwork in Choir. 


grandeur, yet in two respects this church 
cannot fail to make a great impression on 
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Cathedral ; Pulpit in King’s School. 


all who see it. The ruins at the East-end, 
recently extricated from heaps of rubbish 
and the growth of trees, are now a recog- 





nised ornament of Chester, near the new 
park which is laid out on atable-land above 
the banks of the Dee; while the lofty 
tower, erect though mouldering, and still 
showing in parts some faint traces of its 
old enrichment, is conspicuous in every 
view of Chester, and rivals in its eleva- 
tion the tower of the present Cathedral, 
which stands on the highest ground in the 
city. To this present Cathedral we must 
now give our attention. 

And again the early sources of what we 
have to tell of this other church are to be 
found in Saxon times—in times, indeed, 
more remote even than the Saxon; for 
here is good reason to believe that during | 
the Roman occupation of Chester, a church, | 
dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, stood 
upon this spot ; and most interesting it is 


| 





thus to connect this ground with the early | 


— 


ae. 


were longer, her life would require from 
us more than a passing notice. As to her 
history, let it suffice to say, in words used 
by Sir G.{Gilbert Scott in a recent lecture, 
that she was a link in “the unbroken chain 
of saintly princesses which extends from 
Bertha, the grand-daughter of St. Clotilda, 
whom we received from France, and whose 
gentle encouragement introduced Chris- 
tianity among our race, to St. Margaret, 
whom we gave to Scotland, and who re- 
stored the true royal blood of England to 
our later kings.” She was the daughter of 
the third of three abbesses of Ely who had 
been Saxon queens—a faet which is “ still 
symbolized by the three crowns in the arms 
of that see.” In turn she, too, became 
abbess of Ely: she founded a religious 
house at Trentham, and there she died ; 
and thence, during the great Danish in- 








Cathedral : Cloisters and King’s School. 


Christianity ot the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
so large a part of whose life was spent 
among Roman soldiers, and whose name 
must certainly have been known to some 
who fought on the Welsh frontier, and 
were quartered at Chester, under the suc- 
cessors of Agricola. But in the Saxon 
ages we enter upon passages of clearer 
Christian history, and two names come 
before us here specially and. conspicu- 
ously side by side, St. Werburgh and St. 
Oswald. 

Great as may be the amount of legend 
which has grown up round St. Werburgh’s 
name, it would be quite a mistake to sup- 
pose that her story is purely legendary ; 
while her fame in the Middle Ages was so 
considerable, and her memory is still so 
distinctly impressed upon the City and 
Cathedral of Chester, that, if these papers 





vasion, her remains were brought to Ches- 
ter, when this church was rededicated by 
Elfreda, the daughter of King Alfred, in 
the joint-names of St. Werburgh and St. 
Oswald. Why these two names are so 
closely associated here on the banks of the 
Dee, is an intricate question of history, 
and, indeed, as we shall sce presently, of 
architecture too. But, to proceed with the 
story of St. Werburgh, her shrine became 
in the Middle Ages a noted place of pil- 
grimage, and doubtless a source of great 
profit. The estimate in which she was then 
held can be gathered from the lines written 
by Bradshawe on the spot, of which the fol- 
lowing may be quoted as a specimen : 


“O rutilant gemme, clerer than the cristall ; 
Giant ae cdde ued 

ic! spouse 
Kefused hast all vague pleasures transetore,' 
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Honour, riches, to dignite,, P 
Nowe in as a quene doutles— 
Pra ioe diy tarenunt to the lorde of mercy, 
Mekely I beseke the, swete patronesse. 
‘oO nces, lady imperiall, 
O gemme Pr nipnee and noble president, 
Comfort to all creatures in paynes thrall— 
Relevyng ali secke, feble, and impotent ; 
A myrrour of mekenes to every pacient,~ 
Whose myracles magnifien thy great goodnes— 
Defend thy servaunt from grevous turment 
By thy supplicacion, swete patronesse.”’ 


It is a fact of considerable interest that, 
less than two years ago, during the process 





of restoring Chester Cathedral, among the 
materials of which a wall had been built 
across the western extremity of the north 
aisle of the Nave, new fragments of the 
shrine of St. Werburgh were discovered ; 
and it is curious that this happened about 
the time when portions of the shrine of St. 
Alban, at the great abbey which bears his 
name, were brought to light. 

But in speaking of the shrine of St. 


I - 
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parts, came late in life under the influ- 
ence of religious thoughts, which at an 
earlier period seem to have had little | 
power over him; and, according to the 
feeling of those times under such circum- 
stances, he determined to found an abbey, 
in which, in fact, he himself became a 
monk before his death. He sent for Bene- 
dictine monks from the great abbey of 


Cathedral: from the N.E., and part of City Wail, 


== 





Bec, in Normandy, over which Lanfranc, 
the first Norman Archbishop of Canterbury, 
had presided. At the head of these monks 
came Anselm, who himself was made Arch- 
bishop on his return from this visit to 
Chester. William Rufus had wrongfully 
kept the see vacant four years : and, being 
then confined to his bed in what was deemed 
to be fatal illness, and knowing that public 
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Werburgh, and in quoting the li i 
relate to her, we are ciiesiee, Se 
this structure of stone, nor this poetry, be- 
longs to the church which was erected here 
before the Conquest, but to one which 
dates from the reign of the Conqueror’s son, 
Thus we ne brought] down once more to 
our great historic point. H 

has been mentioned as oleae 
planted among the Saxon vassals in these 
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opinion pronounced for Anselm, he sent 
for that great man to his sick chamber, and 
forced him to become Archbishop. The 
story has recently been told with animation 
by two of our English Deans, in the well- 
known “ Lives of the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury,” by the Dean of Chichester, and in 
a charming monograph on “St. Anselm, 
by the Dean of St. Paul’s. 
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Thus the present Cathedral Church of 
Chester, once the Abbey Church of St. 
Werburgh, has a distinguished lineage, both 
secular and ecclesiastical ; its joint founders 
having been a kinsman of William the 
Conqueror, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, one of the greatest theologians and 
one of the most saintly men of the Middle 
Ages. Architecture, too, remains, in the 
North Transept of the church, and along 
the north wall of its Nave, belonging to the 
precise time when Anselm and Hugh Lupus 
met here in the reign of the Red King. 
From this beginning the church grew, in 
the usual manner, through various altera- 
tions and with additions in successive 
styles. Two very remarkable features may 
be mentioned, which have recently been 
brought prominently under public notice in 
the course of the complete restoration of 
the whole fabric which is now in progress. 
The first is the extraordinary conical roof 
at the end of the south aisle of the Choir, 
which has now reappeared in the formjin 
which Edward I. saw it, when that monarch 
liberally aided the Abbot of that day, Simon 
of Whitchurch, in his great architectural 
works. No such feature is to be seen in 
any other church in England: but ex- 
amples are to be found in Normandy: and 
we have probably in this part of the build- 
ing an indication of continued and active 
communication between the Abbey of St. 


* Werburgh in Chester and the Abbey. of 


Bec. The other singular characteristic of 
this church is the immense size of the 
South Transept, which is now undergoing 
repair: and here we encounter the archi- 
tectural puzzle, which was named above in 
connection with St. Oswald. This South 
Transept has been the place of worship for 
St. Oswald’s parish from the time when 
Henry VIII. made this church a Cathe- 
dral Church; and so it was during the 
latter part of the period in which it was an 
Abbey Church. Of the circumstances under 
which the parishioners obtained their vic- 
tory over the monks history is provokingly 
silent. It is to be hoped that amicable 
feelings will always henceforward subsist, 
where once there was contention, between 
the interests represented by the names of 
St. Werburgh and St. Oswald. 

This is the church which Henry VIII. 
connected with a new episcopal line at 
the Dissolution of the Monasteries. We 
must not, however, travel beyond the limits 
of the Middle Ages. The Bishops of 
Chester of the new series belong to a 
subsequent chapter. Still it is to be re- 
membered that, great as this Abbey was, 
and great as was St. John’s Church, they 
by no means complete the whole eccle- 
siastical picture of Chester in the Middle 
Ages. A few words may be said here in 
conclusion concerning the Friaries and the 
Parish Churches of this city of the Dee. 

Those who have examined the bills of 
fare in French restaurants may sometimes 
have had their curiosity excited by observ- 
ing a dish described in them as “Les 
quatre Mendiants:” and they have pro- 
bably been both amused and disappointed 





to find that this means simply a few figs, 
a few almonds, a few raisins, and a few 
dried plums, so arranged as to represent 
the four colours of the four Mendicant 
Orders. These orders were the Domini- 
cans, Franciscans, Carmelites, and Augus- 
tinians. They obtained immense powers 
from the Pope, and rapidly spread over all 
Europe, to the great discomfort of the 
parochial clergy. The cities of England 
presently exhibited in their architecture the 
visible results of this ecclesiastical change. 
This was notably the case in Bristol, where 
Friars of all the four orders have left their 
mark to this day: and there is little doubt 
that all these bodies were represented in 
Chester too, so as to affect the physiognomy 
of the city from the thirteenth century 
onward. The streets named Whitefriars and 
Greyfriars tell their story very plainly, con- 
cerning the Carmelites and Franciscans : 
and an extract from an old antiquarian 
may be given, to show what picturesque 
effects we have lost by the destruction of 
their buildings :—“ In 1597,” says Webb, 
“the white-freeres steeple, curiously 
wrought, was taken downe, and a faire 
house built there by Sir Thomas Egerton, 
knight, lord keeper: a great pitie that 
the steeple was put away, being a great 
ornament to the citie. This curious spire 
steeple might still have stood for grace to 
the citie, had not private benefit, the de- 
vourer of antiquitie, pulled it down with 
the church, and erected a house for more 
commodity, which since hath been of little 
use. So that the citie lost so goodly an 
ornament, that tymes hereafter may more 
talk of it, being the only sea-mark for 
direction over the bar of Chester.” The 
site of this spire was on the west side of 
Bridge Street: and the mention of this 
part of the city leads naturally to a remark 
concerning its Parish Churches as they 
appeared in the Middle Ages. 

St. Peter’s, at one extremity of the street, 
placed just where the four Roman ways 
intersect each other at right angles, and 
in its name (though defrauded of the com- 
panionship of St. Paul) containing a re- 
membrance of the earliest of all Chester 
churches, still exhibits architecture which 
is anterior to the Reformation. The same 
is true of St. Mary’s, on the hill where the 
old Norman Castle stood, beyond the lower 
end of Bridge Street, but not true (except 
to a trivial extent) of any other parish 
church in Chester. There was a time 
when Bridge Street must have been sin- 
gularly curious and pleasing in the light and 
shade, in the projections and corners, of its 
church-architecture : for old St. Bridget’s 
stood there on its western side, close under 
the Carmelite Spire, and opposite St. Mi- 
chael’s and St. Olave’s, with one of which 
churches it was united by an arch over the 
street. This state of things has long been 
obliterated: and St. John’s Church and 
St. Werburgh’s Church stand out, pre- 
eminent and unrivalled, asserting for Ches- 
ter the honour, which it shares with only 
one or two other cities in the world, of 
possessing two Cathedrals. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.* 


NoO depict incident, whether his- 
torical or fictitious, has always 
been foremost among the aims 
of English painting. In the 
highest kind of Art, the beauty 
of the representation overpowers the mere 
literary significance of the story or legend, 
and we are content to gaze upon the pic- 
ture for its own sake. Our artists have 
seldom reached this elevation. Their work 
is by turns pathetic, humorous, or tender, 
but it seldom gains the perfect pictorial 
beauty which comes of deep knowledge 
of living form, and delight in harmonious 
colour. 

This characteristic of our art is referred 
to now, because in Gallery No. IV., which 
comes next in order for review, it receives 
special illustration. It is safe to say, 
that out of the many figure-pictures in 
this room, not one possesses any trace of 
the higher imaginative purpose. The 
poetical side of the art has been left un- 
touched ; and in the subjects that have 
been chosen, there is no opportunity for the 
nobler kinds of beauty, whether of form or 
colour. It is pure prose, from one end of 
the room to the other ; but it is prose which 
has both strength and meaning, not without 
atrace of delicate fancy, and oftentimes 
with truth and tenderness of feeling. This 
room, in fact, may be taken as s vn | 
expressive of that tendency in Engli 

ainting which has been most successfully 
ollowed out. Seeking for brilliant exam- 
ples in this kind, we come at once upon 

The Flag of Truce’ (401), by J. Perrig, 
A.R.A. Three figures are advancing to- 
wards us, coming from under the shadow 
of the heavy arched gate of a beleaguered 
city. On their faces, and on the faces of 
the women who press round about them, the 
story is easily read. From the look of un- 
deserved shame borne by the younger hero 
as of one who has given up a hopeless 
cause unwillingly, and from the manly 
fortitude of his elder and commander, 
whose hand is being kissed in thankfulness 
by a woman, whose fair face has grown 
thin with hunger, we poe readily enough 
on what errand the flag of truce goes out. 
The moment is bitter for a soldier who 
would rather fight it to the death, But the 
populace pressing down the winding narrow 
street, is near to death by other means, and 
clamours eagerly for peace. All this and 
more Mr. Pettie has realised in a picture 
that is full of force and dramatic spirit. 
Without exaggeration, but with enough of 
sympathetic treatment, the sentiment of 
yin mcm is brought home to the spectator. 
It is a story on canvas well and clearly 
told; serious in its import, and tenderly 
pathetic in its influence. Here may be 
seen what is meant by the wo of in- 
cident. There is not much purely pic- 
torial beauty about the individual men 
and women who are the actors in the story. 
A manliness of bearing, and a certain 
directness and naturalness of treatment 
which implies also a measure of grace and 
beauty, may be granted to the work readily 
enough ; and we may notice also the care 
in the choice of colour. But it is not by 
these qualities that the picture chiefly gains 
its influence. The attraction comes from 
the incident more than the art. And it is 
because the gee has understood the 
sentiment of his subject, and has known 





* Continued trom p. 170. 
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how to find for it the most forcible ex- 
pression, that the work stands out so 
clearly from its fellows. Considered as a 
purely artistic composition, its merits can- 
not be rated so highly, though there is 
enough that is painstaking and clever. The 
distribution of the figures in their space is 
not made upon very sound principle; nor 
have the varied attitudes suggested to 
the painter any subtle beauties of line. 
The artistic achievement shows itself 
highest.in the skilful agreement of bright 
colour on the dresses of the three foremost 
soldiers. The note so well struck is not, 
however, well supported, the tone of the 
dull, heavy walls being clearly too sombre 
and monotonous. Moreover, in this part 
of the painting there is not the same 
quality of workmanship. The execution 
of the stone fortification is both careless 
and unsubstantial. The habit of setting 
figures in a large expanse of vague and 
uninteresting background is distinctive of 
the particular school with which Mr. Pettie’s 


name is allied. An exaggerated example | 


of the method may be found in this very 
room. ‘ Cinderella’ (354) by W. Q. OR- 
CHARDSON, A.R.A., is not without good 

ualities, either of thought or workmanship. 
“here is a sudden instinctive grace in the 
figure of the fair girl alone in a bare room ; 
and the title given is perhaps sufficiently 
appropriate to what, after all, is only a clever 
study. But there is no sort of sound reason 
for the almost limitless expanse of white- 
washed wall which surrounds the figure, 
thus making it seem of small importance. 
Nor, if there were reason for its existence, 
can there be any excuse for the careless- 
ness of its realisation. 

In C. CALTHROP’S picture, ‘La Levée 
de Monseigneur’ (346), there is no trace of 
this negligent method. The proportion of 
background is even greater than that in 
Mr. Orchardson’s painting ; but it is care- 
fully worked out, with enough incident to 
give the sense of variety and relief. Mr. 
Calthrop has something of the precision and 
the fidelity that belong to the art of Meis- 
sonier, and he has, besides, a feeling for 
colour which seldom finds expression in 
painting of this class. Much grace and 
truth of drawing find their way into the 
figure of the languid little hero of | the scene, 
to whose comfort all are ministering ; and, 
indeed, the draughtsmanship throughout 
shows careful and loving studentship. But 
it is chiefly by skilful arrangement of colour 
that the painter secures for his picture a 
measure of artistic worth. There is no 
want of distinctness, but the tones have 
been carefully blended, and the effect is 
satisfying in a way not common, where the 
realities of dress and furniture have to be 
treated. The alternation of rich brown 


and green, lit up here by the scarlet cloak | 


of the cardinal, there by the passages of 
lighter colour round the little lord reclining 
in the chair, gives a result which is soundly 
artistic. 

We have spoken of the painting of inci- 
dent, and have illustrated our meaning on 
that head. There is now opportunity of 


considering another kind of art not very | 


common with us, but of which this room 
contains one brilliant example. The habit 
of painting a simple scene with perfect 
fulness and minuteness of truth, simply for 
the pleasure and delight which comes with 
a complete realisation, belongs essentially 
to the work of the Dutch school. The 
need of stirring incident or dramatic situa- 
tion is not felt; it is enough to dwell 
ee oe — which make 

uiet an sionless life. To paint 
truly and faithfully what belongs to Seery 


day of an undisturbed existence—that is 
the ambition which colours the art we 
speak of. The motive and execution of 
‘ The Ornithologist’ (380) by H. S. MARKs, 
A.R.A., place it naturally in this category. 
The old student, arrayed in comfortable 
dressing-gown, and aided by an assistant 
scarcely less venerable, is leisurely engaged 
in the task of re-arranging his specimens. 
The great stuffed birds are being most care- 
fully restored to their places in the glass-case. 
There is a delicate ~~ of humour 
in the expression on the face of the old 
collector, intent and earnest over his dead 
favourites. But the pleasure the old man 
takes in counting over his feathered tribe 
is not greater than that with which Mr. 
Marks sets himself to realise every minute 
feature of the scene. This picture stands 
alone in the exhibition for a curious mas- 
tery in the representation of objects of 
still-life. A certain hardness of surface, 
and an almost pedantic neatness and pre- 
cision of line, are quite in agreement with 
the impassionate and scientific nature of 
the subject. Granting to it this special 
characteristic, no painting could be more 
exactly truthful. The case of small birds 
covered with a glass shade, and the mass 
of varied plumage of unstuffed birds which 
lies upon the table, may be selected as 
specially brilliant pieces of painting. It 
may be remarked, that the colour through- 
out, if not very attractive, is studiously 
harmonized. 

Close to this picture hangs ‘ Capri Girls 
winnowing’ (372), by H. GOODALL, a. 
picture which approaches nearer to the 
quality of pictorial beauty than any other 
in the room. The grace of drawing, and 
an instinctive delight in the rich tones of 
colour, make this a very hopeful perform- 
.ance. A group of girls is gathered together 
in the cool shadow of a white wall, busy 
with the labour of winnowing the grain. 
To the right there is a flight of steps, down 
which a youth is coming with a basket. 
His figure is so placed, that his head and 
the arm which holds the basket upon his 
shoulder come out full against the deep, 
steady blue of the sky behind, thus yielding 
a very happy decorative effect. The colour 
altogether is full of taste, with the rich 
yellow grain poured upon the fair white 
cloth, contrasted with the dark brown feet, 
and deepening in the well-chosen soft 
colours of the girls’ dresses. The work, 
both in motive and design, has the right 
spirit, if not as yet very strongly expressed. 

The life of Chatterton has supplied Mrs. 
E. M. WARD with the subject of a large pic- 
ture (361). Here we have the poet in his 
early boyhood, at the time when he was still 
at Bristol. The following passage, quoted 





from Wilson’s “ Life,” has been selected by 
the artist herself in describing the work :— 
“Each Saturday, he (Chatterton) returned 
| from Colston’s (the Bristol Bluecoat) School 

- ... and hastened home to the happy 
solitude of the attic he had appropriated as 
his study under his mother’s roof. . . . His 
delight was to lock himself up in this little 
garret, with his books, papers, and drawing 
materials, and there... . he is found, with 
his parchments, great piece of ochre in a 
brown pan, pounce-bags full of charcoal- 
dust, and also a bottle of black-lead powder. 
. . »« Mrs. Edkins (his foster-mother) re- 
lates :—When she could get into his room, 
she would. Once he put his foot on a 
parchment on the floor, to prevent her 
taking it up, saying, ‘ You are too curious 
and clear-sighted ; I wish you would bide 
out of the room. Itis my room.” There 
is strong dramatic power in this painting, 
and force in the realisation; but the face 











———e 


and figure do not suggest a igh i 
The picture, however, has bay tn 
recalling vividly enough the whole painful 
story of the boy-poet’s life, and thus exer. 
cises an influence undoubtedly powerful and 
athetic. On the whole, this seems to us 
tter than anything Mrs. Ward has done. 
_ Attractive qualities of painting are shown 
in “Parting Words’ (432), by C. W. Corr, 
R.A., wherein a handsome youth takes his 
last leave. The old man’s face is power- 
fully charged with expression, and the execu. 
tion of some of the accessories shows more 
thoroughness than usual with this painter, 

J. E. HODGSON, the new Associate of the 
Academy, sends a picture called ‘ Jack 
Ashore’ (329), wherein humour and artistic 
excellence are blended very happily. In 
the row of Eastern forms, which the un- 
abashed sailor has to confront, there is 
much accurate and expressive drawing. 
Moreover, the artist has considerably im- 
proved in the use of his colours. There is 
more distinctness of tone, more daring, and 
better success in the choice of harmonies, 
Formerly, Mr. Hodgson was too apt to 
suggest the warmth of an Eastern atmo- 
sphere by a uniform tone of dull, dirty red. 
Here that is happily not present, and with 
the old power over expression we have the 
added gift of clean and pleasant colour, 

The subject of ‘ The landing of Charles 
II. at Dover, by E. M. WARD, R.A. (400), 
has already been treated by that artist on 
a larger scale. The fresco in the corridor 
of the House of Commons is well known. + 
The exhibited picture gives us the original 
study for the larger work, and is of interest 
for comparison and contrast with the 
painter’s later productions. 

Among the less important works of the 
room, ‘On the March from Moscow’ (337), 
by L. Port, will hold its place. The 
broken line of soldiers, overwearied and 
discouraged, is set upon the canvas with 
evident knowledge of the sources of strong 
effect. In the general scheme and treat- 
ment, the influence of the school of Diissel- 
dorf is plainly visible. Hanging next to 
this is a small but clever sketch of street 
Arabs chasing a butterfly (338), by E. R. 
WHITE ; and above it, ‘ Undine’ (340), by 
F. BERTIOLI. In the last-named picture 
there is too much sickliness of sentiment 
in the motive and expression, only half 
redeemed by a certain tenderness in the 
scheme of colour. Nothing like weakness 
of sentiment appears in ‘ The Clerk of the 
Weather’ (335), by W. M. WYLLIE, which 
is altogether an extremely vigorous and 
well-executed piece of work. The colour 
of the wet sand, and the ready grasp of 
rough character in the figure of the sailor. 
show talent that ery —_ -y en 
‘ Hyacinths’ (369), by Mrs. ILSON, Is 
a covet study of a head, with a good deal 
of individuality of expression ; and Miss 
THORNYCROFT’s ‘Watching the Game 
(394), wherein a graceful girl sits on 4 
broad, low window-sill, intent on a game 
of battledore and shuttlecock, gives proof 
of a knowledge and study of form. 

This room, though not specially strong 
in portraiture, contains interesting ¢xam- 
ples. First, we come upon ‘ The Hon. 
Francis Baring’ (328), by H.'T. WELLS, R.A. 
This painter always employs sound taste 
in arrangement, and often very success 
management of colour. What is lacking 
is greater strength and keenness of vision 
to make the picture more strikingly re 
If we compare the work of this artist with 
that of Mr. Millais, the contrast is very 
marked. As the latter has oftentimes too 
much emphasis of style, so the former has 
too little ; and thus, in his work, the fea- 
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tures fail to leave an impression. With the 
subject of the picture now under notice 
there was not, it is true, much rtunity 
for strong characterisation ; and Mr, Wells 
has given us a portrait agreeable in tone, 
and quite free from a trace of the vulgarity 
in execution which mars so much work in 
this class. 'We may particularly note some 
very good, expressive drawing in the left 
hand. There is an admirable intention in 
G. R. CHAPMAN’S portrait of ‘ Mrs. Frede- 
rick Maxse’ (422). The figure conveys an 
idea of movement, with a graceful free- 
dom in its lines. Good expression and 
quiet, sombre colour are to be found in 
“My Son’ (341), by W. H. Majors, There 
is something pleasantly steadfast and en- 
during in the grave look upon the lad’s 
countenance. 

Landscape is not well represented here. 
‘Winter Evening’ (359), by W. EDEN, 
though hung so high as to be scarcely 
visible, seems to possess good qualities of 
drawing in the forms of clouds gathered in 
the chill twilight sky. The picture evi- 
dently deserves a better place. In‘ Looking 
down the River’ (373), A. W. HUNT has 
made a courageous effort to reproduce the 
myriad changes of bright colour in foaming 
water; in other respects, the landscape is 
not very remarkable. Near this hangs the 
large and important work called ‘ Mountain 
Solitude’ (379), by B. W. LEADER, who 
has also another work in the room— A 
Bright Night, Goring-on-Thames’ (398). 
There is good feeling for nature in Mr. 
STOREY’s ‘Love in a Maze’ (387). Mr. 
HUNTER sends a large sea-piece, called 
‘Trawlers waiting for Darkness’ (386), which 
is sure of attention; and Miss ESCOMBE 
has painted a ‘ Wharf on the Wey’ (406) 
with admirable taste and cleverness. 

Among other pictures we may notice the 
‘ Little Bo-peep’ (353), by H. LE JEUNE, A., 
which has the painter’s well-known quali- 
ties; ‘ Thanksgiving Day’ (407), by N. 
CHEVALIER ; a little loving scene, carefully 
and truthfully painted by F. D. HARDY | 
(426) ; an extremely clever study of colour 
called ‘ Mamma’s Chair’ (383), by Mrs. 
ALMA-TADEMA ; and a striking and mere- 
torious work by J. W. BOTTOMLEY, ‘ He 
foal gather the lambs with his arm,’ &c. 
423). 

Gallery No. V. is, perhaps, scarcely so 
strong as that we have just left; but it con- 
tains, nevertheless, not a little which is sug- 
gestive of criticism. Different individualities 
of style show themselves very clearly in 
one or two cases, and with sufficient force 
to make the result worthy of consideration. 
And foremost amongst those whose works 
give rise to discussion stands Mr. B. 
RIVIERE. Within certain well-defined limits 
it would be difficult to find a more original 
painter. His imagination grapples with 
the subject chosen in a way that is almost 
childlike for its simplicity, rejecting auda- 
ciously all academic tradition, and ap- 
proaching the theme from its purely na- 
turalistic side. It must be confessed that 
this method of Mr. Rivitre’s needs to justify 
itself, by an exceptional gift of truthfulness 
in the realisation ; otherwise, the attempt 
would involve a double failure. For there 
has already been a deliberate abandonment 
of the higher poetical aspects of Art ; and 
thus, unless the lower physical truths are 
perfected, and the simpler forms of pathos 
rightly expressed, the work goes for nothing. 
The drift of these remarks will be better 
understood when we recall what the painter 
has already accomplished. The picture 
that first served to draw attention to his very 
remarkable gifts ot expression was that 








called ‘Circe exhibited two years ago. 


It was felt then that a very bold attempt 
was being made to invade the region of 
classical story, and to dethrone the ideal 
that has so long held sway therein. Mr. 
Rivitre treated the great enchantress of 
the world with but little ceremony, show- 
ing no very keen sense of her mysterious 
power and influence, but taking the fable 
at its word, and translating it roughly and 
literally into the language of physical fact. 
The pigs were there in every variety of 
natural hideousness ; and there, too, was a 
graceful, girlish figure, which did duty for 
Circe. In the following year Mr. Rividre 
performed the same service for 
Scriptural narrative, and we then were 
presented with ‘ Daniel in the Lions’ Den,’ 
This work showed even increased power in 
sincere and truthful workmanship, and still 
the same unflinchingly real conception of 
the scene. A man stood among lions, 
evidently possessing over them some in- 
fluence, and having in his bearing and 
figure a measure of nobleness and dignity. 
But it needed a very sympathetic criticism 
to find more in the picture than this; and 
the title was certainly wanted to connect 
the work with its source in Scripture. This 
year the painter has again returned to 
classical legend, and has chosen for his 
theme a passage out of the life of Ulysses 
that is full of emotional influence: the 
picture is entitled ‘Argus’ (464). The 
tired traveller has just returned from his 
wanderings. He has heard of Penelope’s 
beautiful constancy and of the insults 
offered to her by those who have sought 
her love unsuccessfully, and he has deter- 
mined on revenge. With this thought in 
mind, he approaches his native town dis- 
guised as a beggar, so that his movements 
may be the better concealed. Arriving 
there, he is abused and ill-treated by the 
goatherd Melantheus and by the rejected 
suitors. No one recognises the master 
save only his old nurse and his faithful dog 
Argus. Mr. Riviére has chosen for the 
subject of his picture the moment of recog- 
nition between Ulysses and the dying 
hound :— 


‘“* And upon Argus came the death-fate dream 
Just having seen Odysseus in the twentieth year.” 
Worstey’s Odyssey. 


It is doubtful whether any style of treat- 
ment could give a better expression to the 
strong, simple pathos involved here. The 
moment lends itself very readily to the 
natural, unpremeditated method employed, 
and we feel to the full the emotional in- 
fluence exercised upon the travelled hero 
by the dying look of faithful affection. The 
tall, gaunt figure with an unforced noble- 
ness of air, and the over-wearied hound, 
too tired to rise, crouched against the low 
stone wall—the bright fire just dying out 
from closing eyelids—are realised with 
singular force and directness of purpose. 
Other painters might have given us a more 
imaginative rendering of the same thought, 
enriched with more of symbolic meaning 
and suggestiveness, but in no other way 
could the natural pathos of the scene have 
found happier or stronger expression. And 
this also must be added in praise of Mr. 
Riviére’s art, that the emotional aspects of 
his theme are kept studiously free from 
exaggeration, although the temptation to 
do otherwise is particularly strong in. the 
particular case. We have said a 
method of dealing with ideal legend needs 
to justify itself, and here the justification 
is complete. In colouring, Mr. Riviere 
should endeavour to correct a tendency 
towards a dull, yellow hue overshadowing 
other tones too completely. 


The picture next seems to us 





the ‘Summer Afternoon ’ (453), by the new 
Associate, H. W. B. Davis. Pictures of 
cattle are common en but not such 
pictures as this. Mr. Davis has 

out his work for himself, showing in 
corner of the picture both instinct 
studentship. A of cattle are basking 
in and about a quiet stream just at that 
time of day when the sun brings stillness 
upon everything in nature. The scene and 
the moment chosen are not new; for since 
the time of Cuyp there has been a fasci- 
nation for painters in expressing the quiet- 
ing influence of summer warmth on grazing 
cattle. But this theme, like all others, is 
still fresh and young for those who care to 
think it out anew for themselves. Mr, 
Davis has done so here. The varied atti- 
tudes of the dreamy-faced cows have not 
been accepted at oan from = 
men’s impressions. Everywhere we have 
the plainest evidence of close observation 
and careful remembrance of expression. 
It is a supreme achievement with such a 
subject as this, to get a ect accord 
between the landscape and the animals 
that fill the landscape. A little failure in 
this regard shows that the true instinct is 
not at work, and brings the picture at once 
to a low level of mechanical workmanship. 
When we examine closely into Mr. Davis's 
picture, we find that the controlling power 
is everywhere present, binding the separate 
elements into one. In nothing is the 
energy and force of Mr. Davis’s talent 
shown more clearly than in the character 
of the execution. The hair upon the cattle 
is painted with a crispness and solidity 
unhappily very rare, and the play of the 
light is managed with minute fidelity to 
natural effect. 

Having singled out these two paintings 
as more particularly deserving attention, we 
may now assume a more methodical course, 
and examine the various works as they 
come in their order upon the walls. The 
picture of ‘ Riderless War-horses, after the 
Battle of Sedan’ (437), sent by T. J. BAR- 
KER, has interest, from the fact that it was 
taken from a sketch made on the spot. 
The artistic qualities displayed are as yet 
not very great, and the painter would 
especially do well to reconsider the whole 
oaueane of his colouring. It must be that 
young painters do not sufficiently reflect 
upon the importance of this part of their 
work, Assuredly all the untruthful colour 
yearly exhibited can scarcely be wilful and 
deliberate. In her picture of ‘ Imogen’ 
(445), Miss STARR shows a clear advance 
in technical accomplishment, with some 
loss of freshness in conception and arrange- 
ment of a subject. A certain grace of out- 
line, and a measure of beauty in the face, 
may be granted to the figure of Imogen ; 
but there has not been enough intensity of 
imagination to stamp the thought with 
originality, or to make us feel that this is 
something more than a common illustration 
of the play. Moreover, we may notice, a 
little regretfully, that, with greater power 
over the resources of her art, Miss Starr 
has become careless in certain particulars 
of execution. be ae 7 the ee 
is ly painted, giving a thin unsu 
stantial ect. Miss Starr should not allow 
herself to fall into these errors ; she is too 
promising an artist to be sacrificed to the 
present fashion for careless and unthorough 
workmanship. : 

’ ray por ate he ‘ * aya Church, 
Paris’ (446), . PELLEGRIN, repre- 
sents a number of worshippers of various 

who find themselves together in the 
sacred edifice at a solemn season of the year. 
The general purpose of the picture, w 
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is to set in contrast the persons of opposite 
ranks all engaged in the one act of worship, 
is well carried out. The sentiment is not 
over-charged, the various attitudes have 
been studied with some care; but the 
work, from an artistic point of view, is 
marred by a want of freshness in tone. 
Strikingly opposed to it in this respect is 
the landscape by W. LINNELL, which 
hangs close by. ‘Over the Heath’ (447) 
is a bold attempt to interpret the brilliant 
effects of the rich colours of the moor. 
It cannot be deemed a successful achieve- 
ment, seeing that the various hues stood 
in need of more careful blending. The 
artist has been too lavish in the use of 
bright colours, and too careless in their 
manipulation. But the picture, though 
coarse in workmanship, possesses never- 
theless a fine boldness of spirit. The 
sweep of the hill and the cloud-drift behind 
are felt with power ; and there is a touch 
of idealism, not, however, well carried out, 
in the group of figures in the foreground. 

A scene like that H. WILLIAMS has 
chosen to represent in ‘ A los Toras’ (454), 
needs exquisite painting in order to make 
it interesting as a work of Art. It is 
rather too much the habit of our painters 
to give the results of their foreign expe- 
riences over freely to the world. A false 
notion prevails that any scene from a foreign 
country will make a picture ; and accord- 
ingly, without the trouble of composition, 
and without the necessary thought and 
reflection, artists are apt merely to illus- 
trate the manners of Italy and Spain. 
In Mr. Williams’s picture there is some 
good drawing, and here and there passages 
of bright, radiant colour ; but there is no 
design and no unity in the work. A 
jostling crowd does not of itself make a 
pictorial group; there ig need of Art to 
subdue the many natural elements to the 
conditions of painting. In the present 
instance, it must be confessed, these con- 
ditions have been very little understood ; 
and it is right that this should be said, 
because Mr. Williams shows force and 
cleverness of a kind that deserves better 
expression. 

There is nothing careiess or untutored 
about the ‘ Rest’ (459), of F. W. HULME. 
Rather, if it errs, it is by lack of warmth 
and sympathy. But, making allowance 
for a certain coldness, there is much 
merit in the painter's treatment of cloud 
and in the impression of breeze which he 
manages to convey. There is a good 
feeling for landscape in MORGAN’S 
*‘School’s over!’ (467); and there is, be- 
sides, a large amount of careful and clever 
drawing, combined with humorous ex- 
pression, in the figures of the troop of boys 
just let loose and eager for sport. Next 
to this hangs ‘ My Garden’ (468), by A. L. 
VERNON, wherein the flowers are better 
than the figures ; and, farther on, a good 
cottage scene (469), by J. CLARK. The 
line of roof, and the sky seen beyond 
through the open doorway, are especially 
well painted. 

‘The Branks’ (475) is the title of a large 
picture by H. H. EMMERSON, which con- 
tains much careful painting. The subject 
of the composition is best described in the 
passage from a tract called “ England’s 
Grievance discovered,” by Gardiner, pub- 
lished in 1655 :—“ John Willes, 
upon his oath, said that he, this deponant, 
was in Newcastle six months ago, and 
there saw one Ann Bidelstone drove through 

the streets by an officer of the same Cor- 
— holding a rope (or chain) in his 
the other end fastened to an ingin, 





of Ipswich, | 


it being of iron, which was muzzled over 
the head and face, with a great gap or 
tongue of iron forced into her mouth ; and 
this is the punishment which the magis- 
trates do inflict upon chiding and scolding 
women.” The punishment, to judge from 
Mr. Emmerson’s representation, seems cer- 
tainly severe; and we are not sure that 
its infliction naturally supplies a subject of 
much pictorial interest. But the painter, 
nevertheless, manages to prove himself the 

ssessor of considerable talent, the picture 
~ \for the most part very carefully 
painted. 

Very many will view with pleasure the 
‘Finished Study for the Head of Lear 
disinheriting Cordelia’ (487), by J. R. 
HERBERT, R.A., which has been painted 
in fresco in the Palace at Westminster. 
The method of the artist is somewhat hard 
and thin, but there is power in the model- 
ling of the head, and force in the angry 
look from the eyes. There is no more 
pathetic _—-. in Shakspere than that 
illustrated by Mr. Herbert, when Cordelia, 
so unalterably true, answers not warmly 
enough for the King, who loves her while 
he drives her away. 

* Lear. So young, and so untender ? 

Cordelia, So young, my lord, and true. 


Lear. Let it be so; thy truth, then, be thy dower : 
For by the sacred radiance of the sun, . 
7 > - . . 


Here I disclaim all my paternal! care, 

Propinquity and property of blood, 

And as a stranger to my heart and me 

Hold thee, from this, for ever.” 

King Lear, Act. I., sc. 1. 

There is in this room no more honest or 
satisfactory piece of painting than ‘The 
Critics’ (494) by A. NEUMANS. Here is an 
admirable model for the serious and artistic 
treatment of a theme unimportant in itself. 
The painter has taken a group seated in 
front of a picture, and he has managed so 
to treat them, both in regard of form and 
colour, that the result is a genuinely artistic 
achievement. The figures are skilfully dis- 
posed, and the drawing bestowed upon 
them has been of an unusually careful and 
studied kind. Moreover, the work, both 
here and in the accessories, is evidently the 
best the artist has to give. Nothing has 
| been carelessly handled, and every part of 
the furniture and drapery in the room is 
realised with admirable taste and skill. 
The scheme of colour chosen is not bril- 
liant, but is appropriate and harmonious. 
Rich tones of green and brown mingle 
delightfully in the dresses of the women, 
while a passage of brighter colour is let in 
through the open window. 

The introduction of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu to the Kit-Kat Club is a subject 
full of interest for a painter of manners. 
A. C. Gow has emund this year to give an 
adequate representation of the scene (495), 
but not with complete success. The incident 
is related in the anecdotes by Lady Louisa 
Stuart. “As a strenuous Whig, Lord 
Kingston of course belonged to the Kit-Kat 
Club. One day, at a meeting to choose 
toasts for the year, a whim seized him to 
| Mominate his daughter, then eight years 
old, a candidate, alleging that she was far 
| prettier than any lady on their list. The 
other members demurred, because the rules 
| of the Club forbade them to elect a beauty 
|whom they had never seen. ‘Then you 
| shall see her,’ cried he ; and in the gaiety 
of the moment, sent orders home to have 
| her finely dressed and brought to him.” 
| Mr. Gow has made a praiseworthy attempt 
to depict the varied expressions upon the 
_ countenances of the members of the club ; 
_ but his powers are scarcely adequate to so 

difficult a task. The picture for this reason 
| seems monotonous, and the injudicious 








choice of colour rather adds to the j 
sion. The best part of the salnats 
bours has gone to the representation of 
the little heroine herself. “Phe attitude of 
bashful surprise is well imagined, and the 
contrast of her dainty form with the larger 
and — outlines of the laughing mem. 
bers of the club is cleverly conveyed, 

‘The beginning of November, 1872’ 
(500), and ‘ An approaching Shower’ (506) 
are two cattle-pieces, by T. S. Coopgr, RA. 
They do not make to us any fresh reve- 
lation of the artist’s powers, but they re- 
sae po skilfully enough the qualities of 

ead and hand which have made his cattle- 
pieces admired. The latter picture, parti- 
cularly, is distinguished for a truthful 
impression of impending bad weather. 

A. ELMORE, R.A., has not often painted 
better than this year. His work shows a 
firmer purpose and intention, together with 
a more cultured ability in expression, than 
on previous occasions. The larger and, 
perhaps, the more important of the two 
works exhibited, ‘After the Expulsion’ 
(282), hangs in Gallery No. III. In it we 
find drawing of unusual force, though, un- 
happily, not supported by any satisfactory 
system of colouring. The same fault, 
though not so apparent, and the same 
merit, even more unmistakably expressed, 
are to be found in the picture now under 
notice, which represents St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary finding the Crusader’s Cross in 
her husband’s purse (505). 

“ Ah, God! What's here ? 
A new crusader’s cross?” 
Kinos.ey’s “ Satnf’s Tragedy.” 

The figure of the man is very confidently 
drawn, that of the woman has not so much 
motive or design : the position of the head 
is awkward. The colouring, as has been 
said, is far from satisfactory. Nevertheless, 
it must be repeated that the artist’s con- 
tributions this year reach a high level of 
excellence, and reveal qualities not hitherto 
expressed. 

he portraits in this room do not exhibit 
any very remarkable qualities. This branch 
of Art, though sufficiently remunerative, is 
seldom pursued with any thoroughness of 
intention. Enough resemblance to satisfy 
not over-exacting friends, added to some 
flashy and unfaithful realisation of modern 
costume, makes up the materials of most of 
the portraiture of the day. The fact is not 
recognised by our painters, that the gift of 
imagination is needed in portraiture as in 
other departments of the art, and that 
without such gifts there is no possibility of 
securing the most profound and most en- 
during characteristics of face or form. 
Failing these qualities, recourse is too often 
had to less worthy expedients. Some in- 
dividuality of physical expression is empha- 
sized unduly, giving to the work an impress 
of power and force which further acquaint- 
ance avails to dispel. Even Mr. Millais 
has this year yielded too much to the less 
cultivated aims of the art. With all their 
astounding cleverness, with a quick grasp 
of character which for keenness and truth 
is little short of marvellous, there is still 
about the portraits he sends this year the 
trace of a style that would scarcely become 
even a less competent craftsman. In the 
likeness of Mrs. Bischoffsheim, and still 
more in that of the aged lady, Mrs. Heugh, 
there is evidence that the painter has 
allowed himself to be too easily at 
by the more immediate and less important 
aspects of maturity and old age, and has in 
this way produced an impression more 
startling than artistic. The art of G 
RICHMOND, R.A., is not at all of this 
It is studious and painstaking to almost @ 
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too great degree, leaving upon the mind 
not a very vivid sense of freshness of vision 
in the painter. The work is often over- 
laboured: the necessary impression of 
spontaneous vitality not unfrequently un- 
fairly driven out by a hard and cautious 
style. Still, in everything from this pain- 
ter’s hand, we have work that carries with 
it a conviction of conscientious and well- 
directed effort, oftentimes yielding a cul- 
tured and satisfying result. _ 

In the room now under notice there are 
three portraits by this painter, of which the 
best is that of ‘ Major-General Arthur Ca- 
vendish Bentinck’ (452). The set of the 
grey head and slightly suffused features 
against the red background shows a happy 
intention excellently carried out, while the 

inting of the fur upon the dress is bold 
and truthful in drawing as well as colour. 
The other two pictures are of ‘ Dr. George 
Burrows’ (463), and of ‘The Earl of Rad- 





nor’ (499). Not one of the three is so 
good as the same a ‘ Marquis of 
Salisbury’ (290), in the large room, where 
the impression is peculiarly faithful and 


‘forcible. : 
Scarcely less careful workmanship may 


marked. There are very few artists among 
ourselves who understand rightly the value 
of polished and perfect wor ip. A 
vast amount of spirit and energy is ex- 
pended upon one portion of a picture, and 
the remainder is then too frequently left to 
care for itself, the painter resting indo- 
lently content with an unequal and im- 
perfect rendering of his thought. It is the 
special function of the art professed and 
practised by Mr. Alma-Tadema, to combat 
this icular view of the necessities of 
technical OO rer eo presenting to 
us little! gems of workmanship complete in 
every part, and painted studiously down to 
the minutest incident of the representation. 
And the teaching is the more easily to be 
accepted from this artist, because, in a 
number of instances, his painting does 
not get beyond the grace of well-ordered 
and sustained workmanship. Very often 
it is without any particular imaginative 
significance, and is no more than a true 
and learned rendering of dress and man- 


ners. The habits and costumes of the 


ancient world are reproduced in well- 


| arranged harmonies of colour, not inspired 


be found in R. LEHMANN’S £ Portrait of a | 


Gentleman’ (465). But the mind has not 
been so actively at work, and the result is 

or by comparison. We shall have a 

tter example by this same artist when 
we get to the next room. ‘A Portrait’ 
(485), by Miss MARTINEAU, is a decidedly 
clean and clever piece of painting, showing 
a very delicate appreciation of flesh-tones 
in the face, and exhibiting throughout a 
trained taste for harmonious colouring. A 
good intention in respect of colour is visible 
in H, W. PIPER’s portrait of ‘ Mrs. William 
Playfair’ (466), where the bright blue of 
the dress and the red brown of the tapes- 
tried background almost reach the desired 
harmony. The picture, however, is faulty 
in the want of freedom in expression and 
drawing, due, probably, to imperfect train- 
ing and experience. Among other pictures 
and portraits to be found in the room are 
the ‘Goatherd’ (439), by R. ANSDELL, 
R.A.; ‘Bribery’ (503), by Mrs. ROMER; 
and a portrait of ‘Mrs. Frances Lowther’ 
(498), by Miss ELLEN MONTALBA. 

A. C. MULREADY has a pathetic little 
work called ‘Remembering joys that have 
passed away’ (476), wherein two little 
children, shivering with cold, pause to gaze 
wistfully at a large pantomime advertise- 
ment which illumines for them a dull brick 
wall. We may also add the names of Miss 
CONOLLY and Miss F. WARD (481) and 
(492), to the list of lady exhibitors, whose 
work promises future excellence; while 
among sea-pieces there is T. GUDIN’S 
‘Threatening Weather’ (516), a forcibly 
painted picture, and among portraits H. 
WEIGALL’S likeness of General Upton (513). 
J. B. BURGESS gives us a powerful repre- 
sentation of a scene during the Ramadan 
in Morocco (488), called the ‘Rush of 
Water ;’ and W. F. YEAMES, A., illustrates 
a verse of Tennyson with a picture of a 


bridal party (517). 


There are two features of Room No. VI. 
which are suggestive of criticism,—the 
series of small designs by ALMA-TADEMA 
(576—578), and the important work by 
E. J. Poynter, A. (541). It will be 
necessary to return to the first of these two 
painters when we come to s of his 
scholarly and impressive painting in Room 
No. IX. ; but the aim and scope of his art 
may conveniently be considered here, see- 
ing that in the three little designs already 
named the special character is sufficiently 





by any special sentiment nor exercising 
~ sort of magical influence; but enjoy- 
able, because skilfully attuned to the 
requirements of a cultivated taste, and 
complete in technical finish. There are few 
painters, even among ourselves, who pos- 
sess equal or even greater mastery in the 
rendering of garment or flower; but with 
these qualities is associated a 
aims not well liked, nor indeed well under- 
stood, by very many who can, nevertheless, 
perfectly appreciate the more colourless 
perfection of Mr. Alma-Tadema’s work. 
These three small pictures, representing 
successive periods in the ordinary day of 
an ancient Greek, fit in aptly enough with 
the remarks just made. Each little gem 
contains careful and cultivated drawin 
supported by ample scholarship in al 
necessary matters of detail, and enriched 
with a scheme of tasteful and skilfully 
managed colour. They pretend to nothing 
more than this: there is no effort after 
intense idealisation of form, no opportunity 
for the invention of new and special har- 
monies of colour. The achievement stands 
within the limits of a highly educated ar- 
tistic taste, and within those limits it is 
unapproached by any work in the exhi- 
bition. 

Widely different from this, both in ori- 
ginal pu and in the measure of its 
accomplishment, is the e picture by 
Mr. POYNTER. The ‘ Fight between More 
of More Hall and the Dragon of Wantley’ 
(541) has been mg ony with the highest 
pictorial ambition, but, unfortunately, not 
with supreme success. Mr. Poynter is to 
be thanked for the courage and hard 
labour with which he pursues the ideal of 
his art, and for the right understanding 
of it this picture displays. On the in- 
tellectual side there is very little to find 
fault with. The general scheme of the 
picture has been carefully deliberated and 
determined with a due regard to the par- 
ticular conditions to be observed. But 
there is a point in a work of art beyond 
which the intellectual oa avail. 
There are final alternatives, both of thought 
and expression, which must be decided by 
the imagination alone, and if that control 
is wanting, the picture lacks something 
which no amount of intellectual effort can 
supply. Mr. Poynter's last effort, full of 
good sound quality as it jonably is, 
nevertheless is without the impress of this 
one supreme and governing impulse. And 
thus it happens that the picture is broken 





up into fragments of different merit, and 
without any deep common source of 
ment. The figure of the knight set 
against the distant hill and sky, and wi 
the sword raised in energetic movement 
above his head, is altogether a masterly per- 
formance, noble in intention and with meri- 
torious qualities of execution. The intense 
expression on the face is finely thrown 
into shadow, and the ose of the head is 
admirably decorative in effect. To turn 
from this part of the design to that wherein 
the distressed maiden crouches in fear is a 
veritable shock. The spirit has failed, the 
intention seems chan utterly. ere 
there is a lower as ess —_ — of 
representation, which acco with 
the central figure, and pron the 
general effect. Moreover, the workman- 
ship throughout the picture is terribly un- 
equal. The green dress of the maiden is 
no better than a patch of colour ; it scarcely 
reaches to the impression of a ent ; 
while the armour upon the knight is stu- 
diously worked out and elaborated. Again, 
the twisted boughs of the tree, which were 
intended to unite the different incidents of 
the composition, have not been worked 
with sufficient thoroughness ; and the same 
me be said of the woman’s hair, of the 
rocks to the right of the spectator, and 
of the landscape beyond. Another cause 
for dissatisfaction lies in the imperfect 
feeling for colour the painter displays on 
this as on previous occasions. It is re- 
markable that Mr. Poynter never attains 
to cleanness and crispness of flesh-painting 
except in water-colour, His oil-painti 
always has a dull, leaden hue about it, an 
is smoothed till it becomes lifeless and 
unreal. Moreover, the blue of the land- 
scape beyond is not in tune either with the 
tree-trunks or with the foreground, while it 
jars still more distinctly with the dirt 
— of the woman’s dress. But, althoug 
these defects must be granted, the work 
is among the few high efforts which the 
exhibition contains, and for that reason 
alone deserves the warmest welcome. 
Beyond the works of these two painters 
there is not in this room very much to give 
proof of high ambition or energy in English 
Art. The impression here is the same as 
that yielded by the exhibition as a whole, 
and is, it must be owned, not a little dis- 
couraging. The average work of our artists 
carries with it the conviction of a too easy 
success. Old triumphs, whether of invention 
or method, are repeated over and over again 
without any increase of strength or know- 
ledge, and with gradually diminishing sin- 
cerity in the realisation. Pictures thus 
become conventional in the narrowest and 
worst sense, limited to one phase of the 
painter’s individuality, and wanting in the 
quick responsive freshness that should 
belong to every beautiful thing. That un- 
doubtedly is the prevailing character of the 
room we are now inspecting, and to reflect 
upon the fact is not by any means pleasant. 
But having said so much, it may be well to 
add a few words upon the merits, whether 
old or new, which the different pictures dis- 
play. At the very beginning we find a little 
work by A. MAC nN,‘ Day-dreams’ (524), 
ble in colour be tender 3 “9 = 
ment. The figure e g stand- 
ing by the be = on old fireplace is not 
ungraceful, and the accessories of furniture 
| old wag ane oes a 
represented. er this cture 
shows a well-directed taste. The Pr hree 
Fishers’ (526) by CoLIn HUNTER, is not 
so remarkable as his larger work in an ear- 
lier room, but rigger ve term 
ties of execution. The style adopted in his 
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treatment of sea and shore, has somewhat 
too much of peculiarity and manner, but it 
avails nevertheless to convince the spectator 
of a true appreciation and delight in coast- 
scenery. Me Hunter has made a strong and 
favourable impression by what he this year 
exhibits, and there is evidence that he has 
ability to do even better. ‘Sweet Success’ 
($33), by Miss M. E. EDWARDS, represents 
a prima donna, in the full blaze of the foot- 
lights, receiving a shower of congratulatory 
bouquets. The subject is not specially fitted 
for pictorial treatment, but the painter has 
shown skill in the use of colour, and has 
successfully realised the effect of gas-light. 
As there are not enough good landscapes 
in this room to call for a separate conside- 
ration, we may notice at once the talent 
displayed in ‘Spring Ploughing’ (534), by 
T. Wapg. The bright, keen atmosphere. 
and the clear outlines of the masses of cloud 

inst the sky, mark the special character 
of the season admirably, while good use is 
mgde of the deep rich tones of the newl 
turned brown earth. In the courage wit 
which a common aspect of nature is handled, 
this picture recalls the work of the late Mr. 
Davis, and the recollection suggests the 
necessary criticism on Mr. Wade’s work— 
that it lacks freshness and crispness of 
surface. 

This room contains another picture by 
Mr. Ansdell, called ‘The Tethered Yowe’ 
(545), to which the painter has aptly ap- 
pended the beautiful lines,— 


“ Through a’ the town she trotted by him ; 
A lang half-mile she could descry him ; 
Wi? kindly bleat, when she did spy him ; 

She ran with speed ; 
A friend mair faithful ne'er came nigh him 
Than Mailie dead.’’ , 


It is not necessary to draw attention to the 
knowledge of animal life displayed here, as 
elsewhere, in Mr. Ansdell’s a9 

The ambition to represent some mo- 
mentous event of history is not always 
supported by sufficient pictorial power to 
do either the painter or the subject proper 
justice. The incidents of a scene may be 
intellectually understood, and even vividly 
imagined, without the ability totransfer them 
fully to canvas. The conditions of Art and 
literature are so absolutely distinct that they 
need completely different kinds of student- 
ship, and a picture may therefore give 
evidence of strong talent and intelligence 
without being wholly satisfactory as an 
artistic achievement. This is, we think, 
the case with F.W. TopHam’s ‘ Pompeii 
destroyed’ (550). There are passages of 
clever and even brilliant painting, and the 
general scheme of the representation is not 
pees an! conceived, but the work is un- 
equal, and the conditions of pictorial expres- 
sion have not been sufficiently considered. 
The best part of the picture, both for colour 
and design, is that formed by the group on 
the right of the spectator, where a maiden 
is binding up her hair, while a girl holds a 
glass before her. The women’s dresses and 
the cloth of the tent are cleverly, if not very 
thoroughly painted. 
_ “Edith (551), by G. D. Lesuir, A.,is not 
intended to more than a portrait, but, 
whatever its motive, the artist might cer- 
tainly have granted to it a better quality of 
workmanship. There too often is a ten- 
dency with this eg not to thoroughly 
accomplish what been well begun. The 


art here, for instance, is a little faltering and 
unfinished, without enough decision in the 
lines, and without depth in the colouring. 
It is not to be supposed, however, that the 
icture Is wanting in signs of artistic talent. 
¢ attitude of the figure upon the garden- 

3 seat is unforced and sufficiently graceful, 








and the background of leaves is happily 
suggested, though here again the want of 
finish is apparent. 

C. G. LAWSON exhibits a welcome origi- 
nality in ‘A Pastoralin the Vale of Miefod, 
North Wales’ (574). The picture is hung 
too high for its merit, and there is consider- 
able difficulty in appreciating rightly the 
large amount of care and thought thrown 
into the work. Both knowledge and grace- 
ful fancy are employed in the treatment of 
the theme, showing an uncommon union of 
delight in the smaller facts of nature, and 
love for the larger sentiment of scenery. 
We may particularly notice the elaborate and 
tender realisation of the bramble branches 
in the foreground, which twine themselves 
across the landscape. The fault of the pic- 
ture, so far as we can judge in its present 
undeserved position, is a too marked ten- 
dency towards monotonous colour. 

The portrait of Mrs.George Bateson (588), 
by J. ARCHER, R.S.A., shows the increasing 
strength of his workmanship, whichalsofinds 
earlier illustration in the portraits of ‘ Three 
Sisters, hung inthe second room. While on 
the subject of portraits, we must draw atten- 
tion to R. LEHMANN’S admirable likeness of 
Mrs. Theodore Martin (Miss Helen Faucit) 
(594). Here the imaginative gift is added 
to the gift of mere portraiture, and the 
— is a work of Art. The turn of the 

ead and the drawing of the arms deserve 
especial notice. The expression of the coun- 
tenance is singularly faithful, and the paint- 
ing of broidered dress and of the rich Indian 
shawl altogether remarkable. This is de- 
cidedly the best portrait Mr. Lehmann 
exhibits, and among the best of the year. 

‘A Deal Lugger off the Goodwin Sands: 
Early Morning ’(589), by E. HAYES, R.H.A., 
gives us a clever representation of a rough 
washing sea. The transparency of the water 
is realised skilfully. ‘ Mending the Old Cra- 
dle’ (600), by A. STOCKS, is clever in draw- 
ing, but with a need for greater distinctness 
of tone. The painter has evidently the 
en of doing better work. J. MORGAN 

as not chosen a very wise title, ‘ Toddles’ 
(601), for a pretty domantie scene simply 
treated, sober in colour and without exag- 
geration of sentiment. 

We add to the list already cited ‘ The 
First Prince of Wales’ (593), by Sir JOHN 
GILBERT, full of vigour and romantic feeling, 
and colour with a sound instinct for genuine 
effect ; ‘ Disinherited’ (605), by G. POPE, 
more refined in treatment than is common 
with the painter ; an admirable study of a 
single figure (618), by E. ARMITAGE, R.A. ; 
a scene from Verona (597), by G. C. STAN- 
FIELD; ‘Eyesto the Blind’ (§25),by W. GALE; 
* Returning from the Wood’ (592), gracefully 
treated by EDDISs; a brilliant piece of work, 
‘Summer Rain’ (587), by VICAT COLE, A. ; 
* Tethered’ (566), by EYRE CROWE, with all 
the accurate character of the painter’s art ; 
oe) PERCY; (547) HARDY; and (599) 
OAKES. 


We now enter Gallery No. VII. The Aca- 
demy suffers much this yearfrom the absence 
of Mr. F. Walker; unfortunately the pic- 
ture upon which the. painter has been 
labouring was not in a sufficiently advanced 
state for exhibition. But although the master 
is not mpneented, his influence is clearly to 
be traced in the important work contributed 
by H. HERKOMER. All things considered, 
“After the Toil of the Day’ (657) must be 
placed foremost among the few bright and 
meg things to be found in Burlington 

ouse this season. The kind of Art which 
Mr. Walker practises with such rare instinct 
and grace deserves to be studied and imi- 
tated ; because it has its foundation, not in 


any narrow individuality, but in a pro- 
foundly imaginative appreciation of nature. 
Rustic life has been treated by our painters 
with too little respect. The attainment of 
a certain picturesque prettiness has fre- 
quently been held sufficient, and the d 
truth and the more subtle grace have been 
left untouched and undiscovered. Among 
a few modern painters an attempt has been 
| made to alter this state of things and to 
| seek for a higher and more enduring order 
| of beauty from the facts of common exist- 
ence. These men, holding strenuously to 
| the actual truths of country-life, have found 
| through them, and by their aid, a loveliness 
| unrevealed before, and by a more faithful 
| abstraction of hidden and unobserved quali- 
| ties have secured to modern themes a mea- 
| sure of classic dignity. When Mr, Walker, 
| a few years ago, exhibited his picture of 
|‘ Ploughing,’ there could be traced in the 
| motive and attitude of the central figure 
| artistic elements which had previously been 
regarded as distinct and sbnael opposed, 
The fidelity to natural truth was even greater 
than that displayed by other modern 
painters, but, added to this and in harmony 
with it, came the suggestion of ideal and 
poetic grace, with its clear confidence of 
outline and rich imaginative control of 
colour. The same intensity dwelling upon 
common form and movement till the ab- 
stract ideal reveals itself, is to be found 
everywhere throughout the work of the late 
| Mr. Mason, and differently, but scarcely in 
_a less degree, in the painting of the great 
Frenchman Millet. The aim in all is essen- 
tially the same, to bring landscape and 
figures into perfect imaginative agreement, 
and to find beauty in rustic labour by re- 
vealing its truths completely, not by adorn- 
ing or changing them. With these remarks 
it will not be difficult to understand the aim 
of Mr. Herkomer’s picture. ‘The scene is 
a village street, at evening. On one side 
stands an old inn, at whose door are 
| gathered toilers of different trades, who now 
sit and rest after the day. A stream runs 
through the meadow on the other side, and 
nearer to the road a young girl sits on the 
stone coping of a well, filling her pail with 
water. A lad is driving a flock of geese 
down the village-street ; by a doorway a 
girl sits spinning, and above, under the 
gable, a figure moves, busied about some 
household work. The effect of the picture 
is to bring out clearly these various inci- 
dents, showing each in its separate exist- 
ence ; and yet, while we feel the multitu- 
dinous life depicted, we feel also the artistic 
power which has bound the fragments into 
a whole. Each person of the little drama 
is brought under the influence of the even- 
ing light, and by some subtle means they 
are all made to express that influence. Mr. 
Herkomer has thena very high artistic pur- 
pose in his work, but on the executive side 
there is still much to learn. The drawing 
wants thoroughness, the colour a clearer 
distinction of tone. All the painting of the 
gabled house might in particular be elabo- 
rated and improved. 

We have spoken of Mr. Herkomer's work 
as betraying the influence of Mr. Walker, 
and in the same way it is possible to find a 
trace of the style of Mr. Mason in the grace- 
ful and conscientious drawing by P. R. 
Morris. ‘Good-bye: God bless you! 
(636), is also painted in the evening light, 
but the hour is later, fast approaching the 
gloaming. A girl is about to start upon 
some journey, and her mother is ee 
the last word before she goes. wag- 
goner is waiting in the distance, and just 
beyond a gentle undulation in the road 
horses po waggon are drawn up in 
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ness. There is grace in the treatment of 
the figures, and much beauty in the land- 
scape. Mr. Morris has succeeded in draw- 
ing out of the scene all the sentiment need- 
ful, and the picture is impressive and 
athetic in no common degree. The inci- 
dents in the foreground of the landscape, the 
rugged road, broken into spaces of bright- 
ness where the fading sunlight falls upon the 
pools of water and dull green of shadowed 
grass, are especially well handled. Some- 
thing in the colour of the women’s dresses 
strikes us asa little out of tune with the rest 
of the picture, the tone here being scarcely 
grave enough for the prevailing sentiment. 
Mr. Morris has another ong in this 
room, entitled ‘Whereon he died’ (670), 
and representing a female figure holding 
up a child before the cross. There is con- 
siderable dignity in the composition, and 
the attitude has been imagined with ori- 
ginality and force. Here again, however, 
as it seems to us, the colour a little fails of 
necessary distinctness. The harmony is 
true, but it has been obtained too easily, 
the various tones agreeing rather a 
natural resemblance than through the 
painter's power of selection. We hope to 
see this defect removed from Mr. Morris’s 
work; for, from these two pictures, it is 
plain that much may be expected of the 
artist in the future. 


(To be continued.) 


THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY. 





To their numerous and valuable publications 
the Arundel Society has added ‘St. Francis 
Preaching before Honorius III.,’ after the fresco 
by Giotto in the upper church at Assisi; and 
‘St. Anthony of Padua healing the injured foot 
of a young Man,’ from the fresco by Titian in 
the Scuola del Santo at Padua. These are 
both chromo-lithographs, executed by Messrs. 
Storch and Kramer, under the direction of 
Professor L. Gruner, from drawings by Herr 
Kaiser. 

The former of these drawings reminds us in 
nowise of the meagreness of Cimabue’s concep- 
tions. In the works of these painters at Assisi 
we have an opportunity of determining respec- 
tively the merits of the master and the pupil ; 
and it appears that, while the former was 
stationary, the latter went on improving in 
every essay. Hence, in the faces and figures of 
these drawings by Giotto, there is a satisfactory 
fulness which never characterised the works of 
the master Cimabue. Like the paintings of all 
men of genius, there is that diversity of both 
ideal and mechanism which shows that the 
artist is never satisfied with his work. The 
niceties of composition are but little understood 
by the connoisseurs of our own day; how much 
less were wy! appreciated by the Art-lovers of 
the time of Giotto! and yet throughout Italy 
the fame of his reputation was even 
spread. 

In the second picture (by the way, one of the 
very few frescoes that Titian painted), the 
patient is extended on the ground attended by 
many persons, among whom prominently figures 
St. Anthony. As in the former picture, the 
pemens are all male, but there is greater relief 

y a larger variety of attitude. To those who 
may remember the work, this 
present it more uniform] 
really is. Page 

Other subjects published are ‘Two Angels,’ 
from the sacristy of St. Peter’s at Rome, by 
Melozzo da Forli; and Perugino, three 
works—‘ The Crucifixion, with attendant Saints,’ 
from the convent of Santa Maria Maddelena de 
Pazzi at Florence; ‘The Adoration of the 
Kings,’ from Citta della Pieve; and ‘The rey 
dom of St. Sebastian,’ from Panicale. By Fra 
Bartolommeo there is ‘The Virgin and Child,’ 
from St. Mark’s Convent, Florence. Ind.2d, 


en widely 


copy of it will | 
fect than it, 





the monks of this establishment possessed some 
of the finest works of Bartholomew, which were 
equal, in many qualities, to those in the Pitti 
Palace, Florence, and in brilliancy not less charm- 
ing than those of Titian. There is ‘The Figure 
of the Saviour,’ by Bazzi, from a fresco in the con- 
vent of Santa Anna, near Sienna, and by Michel 
Angelo, ‘The Prophet Jeremiah,’ from the ceiling 
of the Sistine Chapel at Rome. There will be 
ready for distribution in the autumn ‘ The Poets 
on Mount Parnassus,’ after the fresco oo 
elle, in the Camera della Segnatura of the Vatican. 
This and the other pictures in the Segnatura were 
finished in 1511, after, of course, the painter had 
set aside the manner of Peruginoand had acquired 
new tastes from the relics of Greek Art. Nothing 
can look more complete than this composition ; 
and this is intensely felt, from the fact that not 
the most minute portion of the fabric could be 
removed without the disruption of the whole. 
To turn casually to the ‘Adoration of the 
Lamb,’ by Van Eyck, the greater altar-piece 
in St. Bavon, at Ghent, we in the copy 
here a memorandum of a work which might not 
have been recorded, or might have been entirely 
lost. But, however, it is perfect here, including 
copies of those portions at Berlin and Brussels. 
The altar-piece was completed in 1432; and 
the consecration of the chapel for its reception 
was a memorable occasion in the history of 
Bruges. The ceremony took place in May, and 
the crowds which flocked to see the ceremony 
are compared, in a contemporary record, to 


- swarms of bees. 


Thus the publications of the Arundel Society, 
to be seen at 24, Old Bond Street, comprehend 
many of the most valuable and beautiful rem- 
nants of ancient Art, which, but for such means 
~ preservation, would probably have been utterly 
ost. 
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THE LOUVRE PICTURES BY 
CONSTABLE, 





Tue following narrative will be welcome to 
British artists, and will figure ree | in the 
history of British Art. e are indebted for its 
detail to La Chronique des Arts. 

With the exception of Bonnington, no dis- 
tinguished master of the English school has 
been represented in the Louvre. The press has 
frequently alluded to this untoward default, but 
as it happens that English pictures rarely find 
their way to the Continent, its adjustment was 
difficult. The administration of the Louvre, 
anxious to avail themselves of an occasion, 
offered by a recent great sale, to acquire Con- 
stable’s masterly work ‘The Bay of Weymouth,’ 

ushed their biddings for it up to £2,240. They 

ad, however, an antagonist named Wilson, to 
whom it was adjudged for the sum of £2,260. 
The administration then fell back upon a second 
work of Constable—‘ The Cottage ’—and be- 
came sors of it for £960. This, while ad- 
mirable in execution, is obviously inferior to 
the other in prestige. : 

After all, the two pictures are destined to form 

art of the Louvre collection, inasmuch as 
Mitr. Wilson, having had a yearning to see one 
of his celebrated fellow-countryman’s pictures 
figure in the Louvre Museum, became owner of 
the great work in qilestion with the sole intent 
of presenting it to France. 

the 3rd of May he wrote as follows to the 
individual to whom he entrusts the organisation 


of his own gallery :— 


“ Paris, May 3, 1873. 

“ Sir,—As the ultimate result of much that 
has passed between us, on this subject, I hereby 
authorise you to purchase for me, at the on 
the day after to-morrow, and at whatever the 
price may be, Constable’s ‘ Weymouth Bay, 
and to be good enough to present it, in my 
name, to the Louvre Museum, together with a 
study of ‘Salisbury. Cathedral,’ which forms 

of my collection. These two pictures having 
os presented for his acceptance to 
his Excellency the t of the Republic, it 
is my wish that they should be inalienable, and 





remain in constant ‘exhibition, in the galleries 
of the Louvre, which at present are not pos- 
landsca 


sessed of any canvas of the pe- 
painter of the English # 

**You will be good enough to await the 
direction of the President, hand over these 


pictures to whomsoever he may indicate. 
“ Yours, &c., 
“Joun W. WItson.” 


The purchaser of the picture, on Mr. Wilson's 
account, forthwith ad a of this 
letter to M. Thiers, informing him the two 
picturés for the Museum were at his disposal. 

There was no delay in the reply :— 


“ Paris, May 6, 1873. 
“ S1r,—I have read your letter of 
to the President of the Republic, and he begs 
og will have the goodness to thank Mr. John 
. Wilson, for his generosity. Hereafter he 
shall receive an official reply, when the two 
pictures shall have been received by the Minister 
of the Fine Arts, in the name of the State. I 
have written to M, Jules Simon, that he” may 
ive the requisite orders, and that communica- 
tion may be duly established with you in respect 
to them.” &c., &c., &c. 
“B. SAINT-HILAIRE.” 


In fine, then, the Louvre is now in | = see w 
of three pictures by Constable, each different in 
character from the other. ‘The Study of Salis- 
bury Cathedral,’ which made part of Mr. Wil- 
son’s collection, ts the initiatory idea of 
one of Constable’s most celebrated pictures. 

A ount interest attaches itself to these 
pictures in connection with the Louvre Museum, 
not merely on account of their intrinsic value, but, 
still further because our French contemporaneous 
school of landscape is directly associated with 
Constable, who may be considered to have been 
its father—gui peut en dire consideré comme le 
ere. 

4 Our readers may be interested in some 
information respecting the generous foreigner, 
who, like his fellow-countryman, Sir Ric 
Wallace, has offered to France so striking a 
testimony of his good-will ; while, at the same 
time, with the promptings of an intelligent pa- 
triotism, he opens French acquaintance with the 
English school, the merits of which have but 
to be known to be duly appreciated, as they are 
now beginning to be on the Continent. 

Mr. John W. Wilson was born in Brussels in 
the year 1815—his father and mother being both 
English. The former, who enjoyed the confidence 
of William I., King of the United Low Coun- 
tries, left Manchester to establish at Stalle 
les Bruxelles vast linen and cotton-bleachin 
factories. In a word, he introduced that branc 
of industry into Belgium. In 1830 he followed 
the fortunes of the a —tran- 
sported his business to Haarlem, and there im- 
parted to it immense development. A few years 
subsequently, he yielded the undertaking to his 
son John, who, ving added thereunto cotton- 

nting, entered u a vast trade with the 
Patch eastern settlements, insomuch that his 


Haarlem happens to be the town, in Hol- 
land, which has uced the greatest number of 
painters ; its museum treasures up the 
marvels of F. Hals’ There John W. 
Wilson devel his taste for painting, and 
when he retired from commerce, some six years 
since, finally to set up his residence in Paris, his 
first care was to construct a gallery in connection 
with his hotel in the Avenue de la Reine Hor- 
tense, and there he collected a number of first- 
class pictures, selected somes sed from the 
schools of Bete wet Soe lo 

The private collection of Mr. John W. Wilson 
is now one of the finest in Paris. 

One incident more to complete our knowledge 
of the man. Being desirous to give his native 
city a token that he had not forgotten her, he is 
about to transmit his entire collection to Brussels, 
to be there exhibited for the benefit of the poor. 
In that proceeding will be combined a feast for 
artists with an act of kindly beneficence. 
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LIFE ON THE UPPER THAMES. 


BY H. R. ROBERTSON. 
X.—DIBBING FOR CHUB. 

SAY) SA ASHINGTON IRVING, in his “Sketch-book,” no- 
a) ( tices how favourite a pastime angling is with us as a 
We people, and it seems to have’ struck him as curiously 
NX? consistent with the character of the landscape. The 
passage we refer to is as follows :—* As the English are methodi- 
cai, even in their recreations, and are the most scientific of sports- 
men, it has been reduced among them to perfect rule and system. 
Indeed, it is an amusement peculiarly adapted to the mild and 
highly cultivated scenery of England, where every roughness has 
been softened away from the landscape. It is delightful to saunter 
along those limpid streams which wander, like veins of silver, 
through the bosom of this beautiful country ; leading one through 
a diversity of small home-scenery ; sometimes winding through 





Perhaps the most deserving of the terms, mild and methodical, is 
the mode usually practised of angling for chub from the bank, 
commonly spoken of as “dibbing.” The process is graphically 
described by Isaac Walton, who sometimes calls the fish a cheven 
or chavender, and uses the word “daping” (now obsolete) for 
“dibbing.”* Piscator says to his pupil, “Go to the same hole in 
which I caught my chub, where, in most hot days, you will find a 
dozen or twenty chevens floating near the top of the water. Get 
two or three grasshoppers as you go over the meadow, and get 
| secretly behind the tree, and stand as free from motion as is 

possible. Then put a grasshopper on your hook, and let your 
hook hang a quarter of a yard short of the water, to which end 
you must rest your rod on some bough of thetree. But it is likely 
the chubs will sink down towards the bottom of the water at the 
first shadow of your rod (for chub is the fearfulest of fishes), and 
| will do so if but a bird flies over him and makes the least shadow 
/on the water. But they will presently rise up to the top again, 
_and there lie soaring till some shadow affrights them again. I 
say, when they lie upon the top of the water, look out the best 





ornamented grounds ; sometimes brimming along through rich chub (which you, settling yourself in a fit place, may very easily 
pasturage, where the fresh green is mingled with sweet-smelling | see), and move your rod as softly as a snail moves to that chub 
flowers ; sometimes venturing in sight of villages and hamlets, | you intend to catch ; let your bait fall gently upon the water three 


and then running capriciously away into shady retirements.” 


Drawn by H. R. Robertson.) 


And you will be as sure to catch him; for he is one of the 
leather-mouthed fishes, of which a hook does scarce ever lose its 
hold ; and therefore give him play enough before you offer to take 
him out of the water. Go your way presently ; take my rod, and 


do as I bid you; and I will sit down and mend my tackling till | 


you return back.” 

Should not a grasshopper, which is the most deadly of all baits 
for the chub, be procurable, a cockchafer or humble-bee will do 
very well; it is said that a cherry or a piece of cheese has been 
Successfully employed in this manner, but we have never tried 








Dibbing for Chub. 
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| or four inches before him, and he will infallibly take the bait. 
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[Engraved by W. J. Palmer. 


them. The expression “leather-mouthed” fish is applied to such 
as have their teeth in the throat, as the barbel, the gudgeon, and 
the skin of the mouth of these fish is much more 


| the carp ; 
‘tough than of others, as the trout or perch, from which the hook 


wi ht to land. 
will frequently break away before the fish can be broug ' é 
The chub are hardly to be taken in the manner described till 
after Midsummer, as they prefer staying in the deep water till the 
weather becomes very warm. A hot sun tempts them out on to 
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* The latter word occurs in the continuation of the “Complete Angler,”’ by Mr. 


Charles Cotton. 
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the shallows, where they like to swim about slowly near the surface. 
They often make a regular round, visiting the same spots one 
after another, but never going far away from their hole, to which 
they retire on the slightest alarm, and immediately sink out of 
sight. As arule they avoid the strength of the current, but like 
to lie near enough to it to be able to seize upon what insects may 
be carried down by the stream. A slight backwater, such as may 
be caused by the stump of a decayed willow, is a favourite resort 
with them. The very largest chub, however, are sometimes taken 
when the angler is spinning for trout in a mill-race or weir-stream. 

When these fish happen to swim near a bank unsheltered by 
trees or bushes it is a capital plan for the angler to lie at full- 
length on the grass and project as little of the rod as possible. 
Dibbing for chub is very successful between five and eight o’clock 
in the morning in fine autumn weather ; there being then little to 
disturb “ the fearfulest of fishes.” 

Now that the trout has become so scarce in the Thames, the 
chub takes the first place in the fly-fisher’s regard. A sorry sub- 
stitute certainly, but affording good sport nevertheless. Among 





En 
other reasons, naturalists attribute the decline of the trout to the 
great increase of the chub and pike, which are believed to destroy 
the young fry to an enormous extent. 

Fly-fishing proper, that is with the artificial fly, is little prac- 
tised up the river by the country-people. It is more frequent! 
visitors from the towns that “whip” under the willows from - 
boat in the middle of the stream, while the countryman fishes from 
the bank. The favourite artificial flies for chub are the red and 
black palmer, the alder, and the coachman. The two former are 
supposed to represent the common hairy caterpillar,* and consist 
simply of a cock’s hackle twisted round the shank of the hook ; 
the two latter have a thickish body composed of peacock-herl, 
the alder with a dark wing and the coachman with a white con. 
A very good caterpillar is made by omitting the wing of these 
and only retaining the peacock-herl body, which is somewhat 
lengthened. An artificial bee or wasp is also good towards the 
end of the season. 

In fly-fishing for chub the chief points are to fish from a boat or 
punt, to use as long a line as you can conveniently manage, and 
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Drawn by H. R. Robertson.) 


to let your fly drop close to the bank (or the willow-bough) the 
first throw at each spot you try. The boat must be handled with 
great care so as to make as little disturbance as possible, and to 
keep the angler as far from the bank as the length of his line will 
permit. When the weather is chilly it is a good plan to put a 
gentle or small piece of washleather on to the fly-hook, and to let 
the line sink as much as you can in drawing it through the water. 
Isaac Walton gives elaborate instructions as to the cooking of 
this fish so as to render it palatable : his principal directions 
are to cook it, if possible, immediately on its being taken 
out of the water; not to wash the blood out of the flesh more 
than cangbe helped; and to roast it, so as to dry the moisture 
out of it. The fact is, that the fish is watery and poor, and 
the bones are many and large ; and we cannot help fancying 
Piscator is making the most of his subject, after the fashion of a 
special pleader on a given topic. He puts into the mouth of his 
scholar this remark, after having partaken of a properly cooked 
specimen: “Trust me, ‘tis as good meat as I ever tasted.” 
However, on another being caught, it is given to the milkmaid ; 
and on a future occasion, when he unintentionally catches one, 
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he exclaims against him for “a logger-headed chub ;” adding, 
“and this is not much amiss, for this will pleasure some poor 
body.” On our offering the contents of our basket to some poor 
body in a village not far from London, she declined, with thanks, 
adding that she did not keep acat. Asa change of diet, some 
value is apparently attached to them, for we have ourselves more 
than once been asked for some we had caught, on behalf of an 
invalid wife or daugh‘er of the person asking. The fishermen = 
they find a ready market for the chub, which are classed along wi 
roach and dace as “ coarse” fish, and sell uniformly at twopence 
a pound. A chub of four pounds is reckoned a very good size. 
Should the angler have a blank day (a rare event, to judge from 
the conversation one over-hears of the brethren of the craft), he 
has the consolation of an old writer,t that “atte the leest, he hath 
his holsom walk, and mery at ease, a sweet ayre of the swete 
savoure of the mede floures that makyth him hungry ; he hereth 
the melodious armony of fowles; he seeth the yonge swannes, 








* The larva of the tiger-moth. . 
+ Dame Julyans Berners, prioress of the nunnery of Sopwell, near St. Albans. 
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heerons, duckes, cotes, and many other fowles, wyth their brodes ; 
whyche me seemyth better than alle the noyse of houndys, the 
blastes of hornys, and the scrye of foulis, that hunters and fawke- 
ners and foulers can make. And if the angler take fysche, surely 
thenne is there noo man merrier then he is in his spyrte.” 


XI.—THE FERRY. 


The ferry-boat, worked in the particular manner we have 
chosen for our picture, is only in use high up the river. The rope, 
which has to be raised when a barge or other large boat passes 
under it, would be too much in the way if the traffic were con- 
siderable. Other ferries are worked with the ordinary punting- 
pole, or by means of a chain which lies at the bottom of the river, 
and is passed round the axle of a wheel on board the boat. 


On several of the more rapid rivers that we have rowed down | 











abroad there are ferries of the same description as in our illustra- 
tion, but ingeniously worked by steering only ; the pressure of the 
stream is employed as the propelling force, precisely as a sailing- 
vessel uses a side wind, 

The tolls for horses vary, at the different ferries on the Thames, 
from one penny to threepence ; some belonging to the Thames 


_ Conservancy are free for barge-horses. 


Foot-passengers are charged a halfpenny at all the ferries ; and 


| that the fare for each person was the same some three or four 
| hundred years ago, we have the evidence of one of the “ Hundred 


Merry Tales,”* printed by John Rastell in 1526, The tale is the 
seventy-fourth, and is to this effect :—“A courtyer and a frere 
happenyd to mete togyder in a fery bote, and in communycacyon 
betwene them, fell at wordys angry and dyspleasyd eche with 
other, and fought and strogled togyder, so that at the last the 
courtyer cast the frere over the bote, so was the frere drowned. 














‘> 








Urawn by H. K. Robertson.) 


The feryman, whiche had been a man of warre the moste parte of 
his lyfe before, and seynge the frere so drowned and gon, sayd 
thus to the courtyer, ‘I beshrewe thy hart thou sholdest have 
taryed and foughte with him a lande, for now thou hast caused me 
to lese an halfpeny for my fare.’” 

In the foreground of our drawing is a landing-stage for use 
when the river rises above its banks. 


XII.—THE WRECK ASHORE. 

As the children of rich people, born and bred in cities, play at 
making morning-calls, shopping, and giving parties, so do other 
little folks, with the varying circumstances of their respective 
homes, enjoy their own world of “make-believe.” Indeed, when 
one thinks of what the favourite toys of children are,—dolls, tin 
soldiers, bricks, rocking-horses, &c.,—and that the books which 


charm them wholly are the most extravagant of fairy-tales, it | 


would appear that the child lives a great proportion of his time in 
the world of fancy. It is somewhat mortifying to consider how 


The Wreck Ashore. 








(Engraved by W. J. Palmer. 


little imagination we adults are blest with, compared to that of 
which we must, at one time, have been the happy possessors. — 

The work of their parents, whatever it may happen to be, is 
the first occupation children naturally take to playing at. In the 
case we have illustrated, the fisherman’s lucky youngsters have 
found an old punt left high and dry by the floods of the previous 
winter, and are hard at work. An old clothes prop serves the 
boy for a punting-pole ; while his sister rows steadily with a 
broken bough for an oar. The two other juveniles have been 
taken on board as passengers, along with the dog, though the 
latter does not keep up the character so well as might be wished. 
He, perhaps, has his world of imagination, and, as Montaigne 
said of his cat, probably thinks that human beings are provided 
solely for his amusement. 





i before is as 
4; Tas cuore tt took tom oleh we hae ere Sat Mie tae Meee 
Henedick shat Restrice 1s indebted for her wit to the “ Hundred Merry 
Tales,” much as we might nowadays allude to Joe Miller's jest-book. 
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’ CHARLES LUCY. ~ ea 
IN common with our, conremnpospricg who 
have adverted to the death, on the 19th of 
May, of this artist, we sincerely regret ‘the 


loss which the English school’ of historical: 
painting has Sustained ‘by the evént. . This’ 
school is—from a variety of «circumstances : 


opposing its’ dye elevation among us,as a 
reat department of, British Art—but very 
Fimited ; and if Mr. Lucy,failed to acquire a 
distinguished name in‘ the roll‘of painters, 
it was not ‘for*want of ‘perseverance, ‘nor 
from the absence of talent, though ét might 
not have been of the, highest order. .n 
noticing his exhibited, works during many 
st years we have endeavoured to render 
justice to the,merits of his pictures, which 
seldom or neyer failed to popular, as 
much for the interest attached to the sub- 
jects he selected, as for the pleasing and 
conscientious manner in which they were 
carried out. 

Mr. Lucy was born at Hereford about the 
year 1814, and served his apprenticeship to 
an uncle in that city, who was a chymist 
and druggist. But the love of Art, which 
dcvdeped’ itself in, his boyhood, prevailed 
over the profession which had'been marked. 
out for him, and“he came up, to London 
to study painting. He did» not,. however, 
remain long*here, but proceeded to_ Paris, 
and entered. the” Ecole‘ des - Beaux, Arts, 
attending principally, the classes under Paul 
Delaroche. . Subsequently he returned to 
England, and becamé a’Student of the Royal 
Academy. On’'the’ completion of his term 
he was employed to make copies ‘of pic- 
tures by the’ old. masters in Paris and at 
the Hague. When’ his ‘commissions, were 
executed he “came back: to’ London, but 
continued here only a short time, returning 
to France and}taking up his residence at 
Barbison, near Foptainebleau, where he 
continued nearly sixteen years, painting there 
several of his"most important pictures. 

To enumerate‘even a small proportion of 
these would occupy a far greater space than 
we can afford to sie 5 it must suffice to 
state that from the yyear 1843, when‘ he 
exhibited, in the W: inster Hall compe- 
tition for decorating.the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, his ‘Embarkatiobn of the Pilgrim 
Fathers in the Ship W/ayflower,’ down to 
the present year, when he contributed the 
Academy a small ref/ica, in water-colours, 
of his large picture of ‘ The Parting of Lord 
and Lady -William Russell? ‘scarcely °a 
season has passéd over without one or more 
works from his hand being hung. on the 
walls of the Academy ; most of! them illus- 
trating some important or interesting event 
in English history. Many have become 
widely known;"and deservedly 'so; by large 
engravings. 
_ in the National Portrait,Gallery at South 
Kensington are several portraits of distin- 

ished statésmen ahd others, painted’ by 
Mr. Lucy for thé late’ Sir‘Jostiua Walnisley, 
= ey now after “the: death of y 

almsley, which» occurred» last, year, they: 
Should become national. p . The os 
ries would, it is stated, have been enlarged, 
had Sir Joshua’s life been prolonged. 


ALFRED THOMAS DERBY. 

The death’ of this“artist occurred in ‘April 
at his residence in Hammersmith Terrace. 
He was the: eldest-son.of- the-water-colour 

ainter, Mr, William Derby, of Os 

treet, and was born January 21st, 1821. 
After passing some years at Mr. Wyand’s 


[seeiiiees 


schooh ins tle ‘Hampstead: 


thesJate :H. 
erent Jahhy and oh te 
; ed fhemseélves’in Art” 
or Literature, Be co meficed : hi ‘ 
‘the Rofal’Ataderhy, and pursued’thett with- 
"diligefice <afid” wndcedss For¢a, few: years 
»Mr.: Derby.confined himself to. painting.in 
gil, sometimes portraits, but’ chiefly scenes 
a ‘Scott’s novelsyuntil e failing. health 
° 
to 





his father made it necessary,for the Son 

be associated with him in the production 
of ‘thése beautiful’ watéer-coldur cdpies from’ 
i) Landseer and/others, whiclr are ‘so highly 
esteemed in Art-circles. _ From, that, time’ 
he -continued , to. practice in, POET Coury 
producing many highly finished drawings, 
sometimes original, but most’ ently 
copies from the works of others ;*éxamplés 
from his pencil may be found in the Royal 
and several of the private colléctions ‘of 
this country, as well ‘as in America. *- But a 
delicate constitution, combined. with . an 
unassuming disposition and a fastidious mis- 
trust of his own powers, prévented him from 
seeking that position in the domain of Art 
to which his abilities would” have entitled, 
him. Impaired health during the last two 
years culminated in a severe disease, borne 
with reSignation and_ fortitude, and under 
which he succumbed, on the rgth of April in 
the fifty-third year of his age. Mr. Derby. 
‘leaves a_widow, but no family. We under-. 
stand he+has left behind him a collection of’ 
highly finished drawings from _portraits,. 
rendere 
the subject or the merits of the painter. 

Mr. Derby was‘a frequent. exhibitor -at 
the Academy—chiefly of portraits. 


THOMAS GOFF LUPTON. f 


It is so long since the name of this dis- 
tinguished mezzotinto engraver appeared 
in association with any print, that it’can 
scarcely be known by’the present genera- 
tion. Mr. Lupton died on the 18th 6f May, 
in the eighty-third year of his age. . He was 
born at Clerkenwell, and showing when a boy 
a ‘taste for drawing, his father, a_ working 
goldsmith, placed him with the late George 
Clint, A.R.A., a’ painter of excellent repn- 
tation, and a mezzotinto-engraver Of great 
talent: it was to learn the latter art espe- 
cially that Mr. Lupton became“his pupil. 
His term of apprenticeship having expired, 
he commenced. on his own account by en- 
graving portraits, of which he produced 
numerous plates, after the leading portrait- 

fainters of hisjtime. It is stated that to 

r. Lupton we are indebted for the intro- 
duction of engraying on steel, a process 
whereby the printer is enabled to multiply 
impressions ‘tefifold, and more, over those 
taken from copper, the metal in ordinary 
use previously. Among his plates, other 
than portraits, are several in Turner’s “ Liber 
Studiorum,” “ Rivers of England,” and 
“Ports of England ;” besides ‘ Sunrise— 
Fishing off M te,” and * The Eddystone 
Lighthouse,’ both after Turner, and pub- 
lished as separate plates. ; Mr. Lupton tdok 
much interest in the Artists’ Annuity Fund, 
of which he was elected Presitlent in 1836. 
Mr. W. O.° Lupton, the landscape-painter, 
is one of his sons. ; 


ROBERT MITCHELL. 


A local wr records the death, at Brom- 
ley, Kent, of this ‘engraver, and devotes a 
considérable _ “to a list’of his works. 
Mr. Mitchell-died_on the r9th‘of May, ‘at 
the age of fifty-three. . .. «: »t 
He was son of Mr. James Mitchell, also 
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Kent, on the 25th of: 
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man 


MR. «GRAHAM’ is» one of* 
artists who, of late years, have mi th 
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CHAPTERS TOWARDS A HISTORY _ has its own special charm, as it testifies alike to tude which 


| the an 


inheuea lone of the beautiful which, not content | most tnt i 
me the utili > male | ’ Pharaohs The dict een 
| it pleasing 


OF ORNAMENTAL ART. 


BY F. EDWARD HULME, F.L.S., F.S.A. 


VI. 
In glancing over any work devoted to orna- 
mental Art, such, for instance, as the “‘ Gram- 
mar of Ornament” of Owen Jones, we are 
struck, first, by the immense variety of forms, 
and the strong individuality that a few leading 
forms, as the acanthus or scroll, are able to 
afford to a given style; so that any one familiar 
with the subject would at once recognise the 


riod and dy, - of a ~~ oo no matter | 
longings, and | 


ow isolated from its proper ; 
could never under any circumstances mistake 
Greek for Norman, or Chinese for Byzantine ; 


and, secondly, our first wonder at the apparently | 
h marked and | 


boundless variety combined wit 
distinct individuality being over, we are no less 


interested to see how few and simple the ele- | 


ments are on which these multitudinous forms 
are based; how marked and distinct the lead- 
ing principles, that amidst details so diverse 
give a sense of unity in the midst of variety. 

As an illustration of our remarks, and in order 
to make our meaning somewhat clearer, we 
will for a few moments consider the influence 
that so simple an element as the horizontal 
line yet exercises in a marked degree; thus, in 
the Egyptian temples the sky-line, and many 
other Eeiee lines, were horizontal, and gave 
at once marked character to their buildings ; the 
broad horizontal bands of inscriptions that run 
across the Assyrian slabs are, while a distinctive 
feature of the style, but another modification of 
the same decorative element. The horizontal 
line is a marked feature in classic Art. The 
old Roman walls found here and there through- 
out England are rendered at once structurally 
strong, and decoratively more pleasing, by the 
horizontal lines of thin brick that occur at 
intervals in the rubble masonry of which they 
are ordinarily composed. In many countries 
large surfaces of wall-space owe the ornamental 
effect that they undoubtedly » to the 
series of bands of coloured bricks or marbles 
that are thrown across them at judicious inter- 
vals. Good examples may be seen in the archi- 
tecture of Italy, Arabia, India, and Cairo. 
some districts of England a similar effect is 


produced by alternate layers of flint and sand- | 


stone. Construction, as we have already hinted, 
finds the horizontal line well adapted to its 
exigences; and hence we find it fulfilling in 
string-courses, &c., its proper work, and taking 
its rightful place, an essential feature of construc- 
tion made beautiful by Art-treatment. This 
principle, the decoration of construction, in 
Opposition to the common but false lack of 
principle, the construction of decoration, is so 
essential a feature in all pure design, that it will 
be found that where Ornamental Art is of a 
debased type it has also little or no regard to 
constructive features; while the best period in 
any _ of Art is that where constructive 
utility has been first appreciated. 

The horizontal line in the same way is ad- 
mirably adapted to fabrics produced by weaving : 
hence we find in all periods of Art a great use 
made of parallel bands in textile fabrics as a 
decorative feature, the effect being sometimes 
produced by the alternation of a dead and glossy 
surface, or more generally by variation of colour. 
It is also very largely met with in Ceramic Art, 
the process of manufacture in this case, too, being 
very favourable to its introduction. Any of our 
readers who have had the opportunity of visiting 
the seat of such manufacture will doubtless 
remember with what ease the potter, by the 
instantaneous touch of a pointed instrument, or 
brush of colour, formed a perfect ring on the 
vessel as it was revolving, in a plastic state, with 
great rapidity on the horizontal wheel or disc 
before him. The like manipulation has 
duced like results in the Ceramic Art of all ages. 
Archaic in style, as much of the early pottery 
is, we cannot help feeling that even in this 
simple treatment of concentric rings and bands 


there is also considerable beauty ; and, indeed, | 


| account of its origin, as long before men had more ordinarily find, by burying 
_ constant demand. Most early nations ascribe | in safety 


In | 


these examples the very rudeness of the work | grace 1873, is unable to improve upon the atti- 
by experience had already, so many 


ity of the potter’s art, and to that hundreds of 


y 


alone pa an “ea Fy to make , Subject of the \. 
to the eye. e extreme | custom in early consecrating 
antiquity of the errr art on can be no articles of poiieey bp 2 hen 
uestion ; it is so evidently coeval with the first | cremation practised, honoured recep- 
awn of civilisation that we look in vain for any | tacles of the sabes of the Soparied or, 


written records the potter’s productions were in dead, has ha ly been the means of preservin 
ay eae te econ oh fl 


their knowledge of the art to the beneficent has thus ed us a valuable means of study 


regard and direct instructions of their gods. | that we could in no other way have acquired. 
The Hebrew scriptures contain numerous allu- | Having thus, in remarking on the horizontal 
| Hine, illustrated to some extent our mean 
| when we spoke of the constant recurrence 
| certain elementary forms throughout the whole 
| ram of Decorative Art, we propose now to 
| dw lin the remaining space at our disposal on 
certain simple principles that are no less com- 
monly met with, and in the same way become a 
| bond of union amidst much that is divergent and 
' even antagonistic. 
| Of these principles one of the most note- 
| worthy in almost period of Art is sym- 
| metry, and it is, t , in this direction that 
we first turn our attention. 
The term symmetry is used in a twofold sense : 





Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 


sions to the creations of the potter and the 

processes employed by him. Thus, in the de- 

nunciations uttered by the prophet Jeremiah, 
we find the following passage :—“ The Lord | 
said to _——, Arise and go down to the | 
tter’s house. Then I went down, and behold | 

e wrought a work on the wheels; and the 
vessel that he made of clay was marred in the | 
hand of the potter, so he made it again another | 
vessel, as it seemed to the potter to make | 
it. And the Lord said, O house of Israel, can- 
not I do with you as this potter? Behold, as 
the clay is in the potter’s hand, so are ye in | 

mine hand, O house of Israel.” Allusions to 
the Ceramic Art are frequent, too, in the works | 





Fig. 6. 


| one admitting of a very wide scope; the other 

Pp being of narrower application. The wider scope 
of the word includes in the idea of a symmetrical 

arrangement the due harmony and of 

parts ; and the original meaning of the term is 

not opposed to this, the words being built up 

from the Greck words syn, together, and metron, 

a measure. Symmetry, therefore, may be very 

| rightly applied to a just balance of the masses 


Fig. 3. Fig. 4. in a design, architectural, sculptural, or decora- 
of the Greek and Latin writers; thus in Plautus 
we meet with the line “ Vorsutior es quam rota 

igularis”—“ Thou turnest more a than 
the wheel of the potter.” Homer, Horace 
and, Juvenal furnish other good references, 
though it is needless here to quote them. A 
further proof of the extreme antiquity of the art 
is seen in the very interesting catacombs of 
Beni-Hassan and Thebes. These, from internal 
evidence, the reading of the hieroglyphics, &c., 
are known to date from about nineteen centuries 
before the Christian era; thirty-eight centuries 











at least, therefore, have passed away since their | Fig. 7. Fig. 8. 

construction, Many very curious and historically | 

valuable paintings are met with on the walls, | tive. The word metry is used in a second 
| and more sense to express the likeness 


© | of one-half or with another in a design ; 
| thus we speak of the unit of a given composi- 
| tion bi-symmetrical or tri-symm or, 
ond this, as in numerous cases where 





it is termed multi-symmetrical, Exam 

these may be seen in our illustrations. Fig. 2, 
|a piece of Norman carving, occurring in the 
| spandrel formed by the intervals of the zigza 
| moulding so characteristic of the style ; vig. & 

a foliate capital of Romanesque character, 


Fig. 5. 


illustrative of the daily life, pursuits, wars, 
ceremonies, and amusements of - ancient . 
Egyptians ; and amongst them a series depicting 

the various processes of the potatoe» pot- a church at Neustadt, a.p. 740; Fig. 7, in- 
tery; thus we see the preliminary kneading of genious! interlaced foliage, also ; 
the clay, the formation of the articles on the | one of Fig. 5, from a Norman at 
wheel, the removal of the ware to the oven for | Mi hall Church, near Marlborough, W; ; 
firing. It is curious to notice that though | Fig. 20, a piece of Greek ornament, from the 


presenti , pulation of so distant a | neck of , British Museum ; Fig. 13, a frag- 
pale thee sao of ho hens, ond f | ment of Elizabethan wood-carving; and Fig. tf, 


itions 
roundin i in fabri the | a Holbein, in a specimen of 
ware ng of the ight min are iy Bdge en Manca election, ral 
identical with the position assumed by the | sanenh aia 
th t time. The S "rangement. The patera-forms—Fig. 9, a Roman 
Team” of the beign of Victoria, in this year of | example; Fig. 10, mediseval in its origin; and 
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Fig. 14, a Greek form—are illustrations of orna- 


ment, multi-symmetrical in character, since they | 


can be cut up into several similar segments. 


Ornaments intended for a vertical position, as in | 


the case of designs for curtains and wall-papers, 
may most appropriately and advantageously be 
bi-symmetrical in arrangement, as they are always 
seen in the direction best adapted to the display 


: ‘es: whil lti-symmetrical and | en 
of Gok beens a ee a | equally striking: there is no repetition, no same- 


stellate forms are more suitable for floor-cloth 
and carpet-patterns, since forms of this charac- 
ter look equally well from all points of view ; 


while a design having only its halves alike is | 


seen to advantage but in one direction. The 
converse of this proposition does not so clearly 
hold good; for while bi-symmetrical forms are 
unsuited to floor-decoration, the radiate forms 
that are there so pleasing are not inappropriate 
when placed on a wall-surface. ; 

Symmetry is a principle of great value in 
Decorative Art; for however poor a form may 
be in itself, if it but form part of a symmetrical 
arrangement it at once becomes more pleasing. 
We may see this well illustrated in the 
kaleidescope, where very rich and beautiful 
forms are produced by the reflection and sym- 
metrical arrangement of rough, irregular pieces 
of glass that in themselves are worthless, des- 
titute of all inherent beauty. Even the school- 
boy experiment of making a great ragged blot, 
and then folding the paper through its centre, 
is another illustration of the value of symmetry ; 
for the bi-lateral form thus produced, though 
meaningless, is certainly far more pleasing to 
the eye than the original smear from which it 
was developed. 

Symmetry, however, of the gran divisions of 
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a design, whether architectural or ornamental, 


is the nobler form; wherein a general har- | 


mony and balance appeal to the eye, while 
a constantly recurring variation in the details 
is no less grateful to the mind and taste when a 
closer scrutiny of the work is made. This 
naturally entails more thought, careful labour, 
and play of fancy in the designer than any mere 
- ee of parts, however pleasing in them- 
selves. The higher the order of the work the 
less must the mechanical symmetry become 
obtrusive : for instance, in the mouldings of a 
church-window the cusps on one side will just 
agree in position and be identical in form with 
those on the other; but in the stained glass 
occupying the window itself the apostles and 
martyrs must, while maintaining a unity of 
grouping, show also a variety of position and 
action. A design composed of foliate and floral 
forms may be in exact symmetry, and the result- 
ing effect will be good; but two human or 
angelic forms thus treated will be repulsive, the 
mechanical repetition will have degraded them. 
Hence, in the noblest Greek work,—such, for in- 
stance, as the Pa-thenon, the shrine and dwelling- 
place of Pallas Athene, “the finest edifice on 
the finest site in the world,” according to Dr. 
Wordsworth ; the grand result of the united 
labours of Ictinus, Callicrates, and Phidias,—the 
groups of figures in the pediments were sym- 
metric as a whole, and were thus in just harmony 
with architectural requirements, and yet treated 
with the greatest freedom ; balancing, but cer- 
tainly not repeating, each other. The same re- 


marks apply with equal force to the figures of the | 


metopes and frieze. Examples of these may be 


seen in the British Museum. A copy of the 
Panathenaic frieze may also be seen on the 
building devoted to the Athenzeum Club, in Pall 
Mall. Any of our readers who care to consult 
Zahn’s fine work on Pompeii will not fail to 
be struck with the general balance and harmony 
of the various groups or isolated figures so 
freely employed in the mural decoration ; while 
the immense variety of attitude is a feature 


ness. Having given examples sculptural and 
cecorative, we may be allowed to cite one other 
notable instance of the principle for which we 
are contending; this time a pictorial example. 
There is, perhaps, no picture more markedly 
symmetrical in treatment than the ‘ Last Supper’ 
of Leonardo da Vinci: a long table, parallel to 
the plane of the picture, stretches almost from 
end to end of the composition. The three-light 
window on the back wall of the room is so 
exactly in the middle that the lateral jambs cn 
each side are of identical width; while the 


ines of the ceiling-rafters, wall-panels, floor- 
lines, even the folds on the horizontal surface of 
the table-cloth, in accordance with the require- 
ments of perspective, all converge to a point in 
the centre of the window. In the centre of the 





| confirmed ; thus Ruskin, for instance. 
| of symmetry, in the second volume 
| Painters,” says—“I only assert 


| be observed that it is rather a mode of 
_ ment of qualities than a quality itself; 
— has little power over the mind unless 
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respect for the genius of Leonardo 

f we turn to the writings o 
entitled, by their experience, to 
or less authori ty, we find a marked 
in their opinions, and our own dicta 
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that it is necessary to the digni 

and that by the removal fit we 
the other elements of beauty comparativel 
effectual; though, on the other hand, it 
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the other constituents of beauty be found 
together with it. A form may be symmetrical 
and ugly, as many Elizabethan ornaments, yet 
not so ugly, as it would have been if 
metrical, but betters always by increasing de- 
grees of symmetry.” Wornum, in his “ i 
of Ornament,” says, “It seems to be a law of 
Nature that every individual thing shall be com- 
posed of similar parts in its outward a ; 
and as the internal arrangement is often different, 
as in the animal creation, this similarity 


, externals would A ig an evidence of the design 


of beauty ;” while Hudson says, “Symmetry 
of form in leading lines is almost essential.” 
It is curious to observe that in nature not only 


are similar parts combined to compose one 


, symmetrical whole, as in the case of the 


buttercup-flower, which is made up of five 
tals, units each in themselves symmetrical ; 
ut that this symmetry may also be 


| as in the case of the flowers of the periwinkle 


| 


composition sits our Saviour, the central light | 


of the window being immediately behind him, | 


and all the lines, therefore, of the walls, ceiling, 


and floor converge to a point immediately over | 


and the various species of St. John’s pee | 
the aggregation into one whole of 
forms in themselves unsymmetrical. 


| curious modification is seen in the flowers of the 


His head, and carry the eye most unmistakably 


to Him. On either side of this noble and 
isolated figure we find six apostles, each six in 


Fig. 14. Fig. 15. 


two groups, so that we get four groups, each 


containing three figures, and two of these grou 
on each side of the central figure of our Sal: - 
nevertheless so varied are the positions, some of | are when seen laterally, bi-sym 
the figures being seated, others springing to 
their feet—some advancing with eagerness to 
repel the idea of treachery, while others shrink, 
in one case in conscious guilt, in others at the 


bare idea of betraying their Lord—that the mind 


rests with wonder and delight on the skill that 
has produced so grand a result out of materials 


the past, we are at once § 
‘universal adhesion of the ornamentists of all 
| periods, and 

this principle. E 
| was an element 

Romans, 


candytuft, and several of the umbellifera, as, for 
instance, the fool’s persley, where the ind 

flowers are bi-symmetrical, but by their arrange- 
ment, all the narrower parts of the flowers being 
inwards, lines drawn through their diameters 


| would meet in the centre of the mass of blos- 


som, and thus the mass is itself 
Flowers that in their growth present 4 


| perpendicular to the earth are or 1 

| symmetrical; the pansy is a good illustration of 
| this ; while flowers that are in Sp me my 
_ to the earth, and that, unlike the ay 
| seen not in elevation but in plan, are pro 
symmetrical ; the greater numbet of | seer 
members of this andelion, 
strawberry, mallow, coltsfoot, anemone, water- 
| lily are familiar examples. Flowers, like 

| just named, that are multi-symmetrical in 


: the daisy, 


Turning our attention now to ohne of 


Egyptians 
apparently so difficult thus to treat, while the eye employed symmetrical arrangemen 
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arrangement of the Egyptian 
customary, while preserving & al ba 
of effect, to make considerable variation in the | 
details, though the result was in most cases but | 
an extended eae ny of the symmetric unit ; | 
thus in a temple having twelve pillars on its | 
front, the two central ones would have capitals | 
of similar design, the two next to these again | 
were similar to each other, but different to the | 
first-named, while the ones on either side of 

these again had a third design, alike in each of 

them, but not like any of the others; so that 

the sixth and seventh pillars and capitals would 

be alike, the fifth and eighth, the fourth and | 
ninth, the third and tenth, the second and 
eleventh, and the first and twelfth. All the 
ornamental types of Egyptian Decorative Art 
are treated in a bold diagrammatic manner: we 
see this very well in Fig. 12, a representation of 
the lotus-flower. Moorish, Arabic, Persian, | 
and Indian ornament is, as a rule, symmetrical. | 
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Chinese and Japanese designs are frequently | 
unsymmetrical, the former more especially 
delighting in violating this principle. It is 
curious to notice the trouble that often — 
to have been taken to avoid anything like a 
lateral balancing of Frac or even to preserve 
that due harmony and proportion of masses that 
to our Western eyes seem so desirable a feature 
to retain. Of their aversion to rigid symmetry 
in details we have two amusing examples in 
Figs. 3, 4.. The Chinese delight —_ in 
these circular and abnormal fret-forms, and 
display a certain ingenuity in producing number- 
less varieties; in Fig. 4 it will be seen that 
only a slight difference in the opposite lines at 
the top saves it from having its two sides 
similar. In Celtic work the interlacings and 








Fig. 16. 


entwining bird and reptile forms have a due 
balance when seen in the mass, but are by no 
means rigidly symmetrical when viewed in 
detail. Fig. 19, from a stone cross, is a fair 
example of the treatment. 

As springing naturally from the foregoing 
remarks, we now turn our attention to two 
other principles, repetition and variation. Re- 
petition is a feature of constant application ; it 
commends itself to manufacturers on the ground 
of economy, an economy felt both in the price 
paid in the first place for designs, and after- 
wards on account of the greater facility of repro- 
duction. We see the principle very largely 
introduced in designs for paper - hangings, 
muslins, and all kinds of work that are produced 
by the agency of machinery in any form, sten- 
cilling, block-printing, and such-like, Alterna- 
tion of form springs out of this, and is but a 
richer development of the same principle; we 
see it, for instance, in the Greek egg and tongue 
moulding, where two very dissimilar forms are 
brought into juxtaposition, each by contrast 
mutually assisting the effect of the other. It 
may be seen in the small bordering shown in 
Fig. 17; if the student will draw the larger forms 
alone, he will at ance see how decided a gain 
the insignificant spot alternating between really 
is, and how out of all proportion to its apparent | 
importance is the real loss in omitting it. In 
Fig. 20, from a Greek vase, the varicty of effect 
is produced by alternation of the direction of 
the unit, while in Fig. 16, a Moresque example, 
the variety is produced not merely by reversing 
the unit, but still further intensified by c 
of colour. In fabrics and wall-papers 
modification is often met with, as it prevents 
the monotony that mere repetition may result 
in; a large pattern spread at intervals over a 
ground, frequently having a smaller form oc- | 


_ either spreading out like a fan as in the an- 
| themion, or arranged in a stellate manner as in 
| Figs. 1, 9, 10,and14. The term counterchange 


curring at regular intervals equidistant from the 
larger po | naturally also be 
alternation of colour as as of form merely ; 


’ 
ible treatment; repetition of form 
alternation of colour, — of 
enlivened by alternation of form, or the 
complex development herein possible, al 

tion both of form and colour. 
Other offshoots of the principle of repetition 
are radiation, counterchange, and interchange. 
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Fig. 17. 





Radiation is the repetition of a form so ar- 
ranged as that all should spring from one point, 


is applied to a pattern so arranged that the unit 


abundant use of it in the Art 
of all In the Greek and Roman tem- 
ples all the capitals in a given structure were 
alike in character, and in the same way the 
mouldings and other enrichments, as dentels, 
&c., were tions of the same form through- 
out. In ornament, though com- 


gerotetnied wash deve 
jon t in tion 
ofa form is at bottom sto aeons 


use of forms so diverse as the Assyrian guilloche, 
the Greek vase-necking, Fig. 20, and the dia- 
pering in colour and relief, so characteristic 
medizeval work. We are struck — 
parallel feature in literary Art; the 
**Oriana” and the “ May 
son, and the ** Raven” of 
with its dirge-like refrain of ‘never more,” 
owe some of their charm at least to the re- 
gular reiteration of a certain name or phrase. 
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of repetition, the repeat, as it is in technical 
language ——- more generally called, and 
the ground on which it occurs, shall be of the 
same form. An example of this is seen in 
Fig. 16. Instances of this modification of the 
principle, some of them of an extremely rich 
character, occur very frequently in Moresque, 
Persian, Arabian, and Turkish ornament. The 
term interchange, though very similar really to 
the last, is used in an arbitrary manner, and 






Fig. 18. 


with a certain limitation of meaning, as it refers 
to colour only and not to form. Its use is— 
almost exclusively confined to heraldic techni- 
calities. If, for instance, a shield has an eagle 
or other device displayed on it, the colours of | 
the ground and charge are sometimes inter- 
changed ; that is to say, the shield is divided 
perpendicularly down the centre, and if on the 
dexter side the portion of the eagle that falls 
within the half is golden on a black ground, on | 
the sinister side it will be black on a golden 
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Fig. 19. 


und; in more complex arrangements the | 
interchange may be quarterly, so that if we, for 
example, havea cross in the centre of a shield, it 
and the shield, as a whole, will be bisected 
horizontally and vertically, and the colours of 


‘the resulting quarters will then interchange ; 


if, therefore, in the first quarter the part of the 


| cross that is included in it be silver on a ground | 


of azure, in the second the cross will be azure 
and the field silver, and the same alternation 
will be carried out in the two lower quarters. 


Variation as a principle in Ornamental Art is, 
| we need scarcely say, the opposite to the various 
_ forms of repetition we have just been consider- 
| ing. As + hay in the lower sense of the 
| word — the 

senseey © vases <0 © Seasmnnn Sey of 
| less obvious, so symmetry in the higher sense 

deals with the general harmony and ce of 

the mass, but admits due variation of the 
| subordinate details, as we may see in a minor 
| degree in Figs. 6,18. We say due variation, 
| because where it is carried to excess, the work, 
_ no matter how pleasing in itself when examined 
| in sections, violates decorative requirements. 


Fig. 20. 


The Gothic cathedrals, where the tracery of each 
window, the carving in each capital, differs 
from all the rest, testify to greater mental power, 
even though imperfectly expressed, than is found 
in the rigid symmetry and repetition of forms 
of a classic building ; while the Chinese, neglect 
ing fe and over-riding it in a morbid 
desire in much of their work for variation, show 
still more grievously in the other direction the 
error of exceeding the golden mean; hence 
comparing these, and in cing sO we are aware 
that opinions on the point differ, we should 
place them in the following order :—Chinese 
Art, symmetry of the whole subordinated to 
variation of details, low type; Classic Art, 
symmetry of the masses, repetition in the details, 
good type; Gothic Art, symmetry of the masses, 
variaticn in the details, highest type. 
Machinery, as we have already seen, favours 
repetition, while on the other hand, where 
liberty of choice is afforded, variation will na- 
turally result in the work of the human mind 
and hand; the latter is, however, unfortunately a 
— in direct opposition to these days of 
urry and contract-making, and it also requires 
a greater amount of thought. The architecture 
and ornament of the Early English and Decorated 
“e~ of Gothic afford many fine examples of 
t, while in the Perpendicular, the cree 
principle bas full sway, so that if we a 
small fragment of a building of that late period, 
we have the key to the whole, all the rest, 
lling, Tudor roses, &c., being but ts. 
Henry Vil.'s Chapel and the H. uses of Parlia- 
ment afford conveniently accessible illustrations 
of this. In conclusion, several of the modi- 
fications of Renaissance Art, as in cingue-cento 


and Louis Quinze work, owe a large ol 
their eflect to the variation das tah wen 
less of good taste 1s dominant as a principle in 


their ornamental forms. 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES, ' 
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ANTWERP.—On the nocesion of rng wed 
ing” the tures painted... . ae Keyser, 
Director the Antwerp Academy, .oa the walls 
of the Museum,.a’ banquet was.given, and ua 
medal commemorative ‘of the event, designed 
by M. Leopold Wiener, was) presented ta the 
painter as a testimony.from.the subscribers to 
the value of his-labours.—The Académie. des 
Beaux Arts hasawarded, a ‘gold .medal, the 

ize of the Belgian« Government, to Francis 
Millett, ot Boston, ,S,,. who, obtained . the 
highest prizes in .Artesubjects.. Mr. George, 

etherbee, another: Ar artist, has also 
distinguished hi .» Mr, ,Sydney. 
Adams, of London, and Mr. Robert Scott, of 
Norwich, were winners. of’ prizes for painting ; 
and Mr. Michael Hays; of Cork, was awarded 
one for sculpture. », ° oe 

BETHLEHEM.—All y> read.the sree of 
passing events in. the daily rs must have 
hoticed the account of a collisign which, took 

lace somewhat recently between the Greek and 

atin monks located, in this,.famous old town. 
R states that two fine pictures by Murillo, 
‘ Nativity,’ and ‘The, Adoration of, the 
Magi,’ which adorned one of the churches, were 
destroyed in the affray. 

CANADA,—The first Annual Fxhibition of the 
Ontario Society of Canadian Artists, which is 
under the patronage, of. the Governor-General, 
was held at Toronto in April, when .many good 
pictures were exhibited. , In, connection with 
the Society there ig also an Art-Unjon.—A life- 
size statue of the Queen-has . been placed. in 
front of one of the large buildings in St. James 
Street, Montreal.—A collection of original 

intings by artists of the English school,,Cor- 

id, Webb, J. Wilson, the marine-painter, 
and others, was lately disposed of by auction in 
Montreal, good prices being’ realised 

CONSTANTINOPLE.—According to the A/oni- 
teur des Arts,a Turkish artist, Ahmed-Effendi, 
pupil of Boulanger, has taken the initiative in 
gern, bam exhibition of pictures at this place ; 
the idea has been favourably received. by the 
principal authorities of the empire, and a con- 
venient locality—a hall of the School of Arts 
and —— t, = the At-Meidan—has been 
set apart for a gallery. .Many French painters 
will, it is said, ald those of Turkey in we orting 
the project, It is. curious to remark, observes 
the Afoniteur, that the exhibition will be held at 
Stamboul, the uarter of the Mussulmans, and 
not at Pera, where the Christian population 
chiefly resides: and thus will be broken down 

. the ideas which have so long prevailed, that the 
religion of the Turks will not permit the repre- 
sentation of the humag form either in sculpture 
or painting. 

_ COPENHAGEN.—The Danish school of paint- 
ing has sustained a great loss by the death, on 
the 21st of March, of W. N., Marstrand, at the 
age of sixty-three, To our International Exhibi- 
tion of 1862 he contributed some pictures which 
attracted favourable notice—‘ Scene. from Hol- 
berg’s Comedy, Barselstuen,’ ‘St. Anthony’s 
Day, Rome,’ and ‘ Don Quixote’s First Return 
Home.’ For the Cathedral of Koeskilde, Mar- 
oy panes cope lange frescoes.. He studied, 
rst, under Eckers and subsequent! 

— and Munich. " = ome 

‘LORENCE.—Michael Angelo’s t statue of 
David is to be removed from the plies it has 
occupied, during more than three centuries and 
a half, at the entrance of the Palazzo Vecchio, 
and placed in the Imperial Gallery, for its better 
preservation. 

New Yorx.—Mr, S, P. Avery has sent usa 
catalogue of fae of the various European 
schools, which he has for sale at his gallery in 
the Broadway; many of these, he states, were 
painted expressly for him. The list includes 
works by Achenbach, Bouguereau, Burgess, 
Cabanel, Couture, Coomans, Corot, Courbet 
Delaroche, Diaz, Devrinell, De Haas, Escos. 
Cura, Géréme, Koekkoek, Le Poittevin, W. 
Hunt, Stevens, Koller, Plassan, Boughton, 





Th. Weber, Metzmacher, Sc i 

a ae ee Fanny epradany 
_Paris,— action at law brought Mr, | 
Clesinger, the sculptor, against Me Pence an 
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-American ‘gentleman, for; payment,of a bust.of 
ithe datter’sidaughter—a of the..case. ap- 
peared: im oar March. num wwe; under: 
stand, ‘been ysettled «2 Z'amiable in accordance 
with the artist's claim. 4: su.4 «.. Se) mee 
. Tee Loney sent dhe Fllenicarest he Mais 
lofi Public: re e sum 9 
fort i 


accorded. tos him thorough restoration 
of the Louvre Galleries, : made, a further ‘der 
‘mand .on. vernment..Finance Committee 
for £32,000, to reconstruct the ruined Tuileries, 
‘but he met with a negative,.on the ground that 
the time. had not yet arrived when the public 
exigencies would sanction so grave an under- 
takings ~ ~ 

The sale’of the collection of ancient and 
modern’ pictures*belonging to the“Marquis’ de 
la Rocheb... . (the name was not-given in 
full), has more than ordinary interest for English- 
mem" for’ the* gallery contained’ séveral m- 
ples of our own artists among the 226.works 
offered for sale.’ Important as a very large 
numberof these pwr are, we can .find 
room to notice on y a very few, as—‘ Bathers,’ 
£520, ‘Benéath the ‘Wood,’ £420, ‘ Young 
Mother of Smyrna,’ £440, ‘ Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau,’ £800, all by Diaz; ‘ Low Water,’ £440, 
and-*An Old Oak,’ £1,000,*both by Jules 
Dupré; *The Farrier,’ Baron* » £330; ‘A 
Flock of Geese,’ £640, and ‘Churning,’ £388, 
‘both by F. Millet; *The Poplars,’ £408, ‘ The 
.Valley of Bas-Meudon and I'Isle Séguin,’ £524, 
and ‘Goatherds,’ £1,420, three by Th. Rous- 


‘seau; ‘ The Cottage,’ £980, and ‘ The Bay of 


‘Weymouth—Storm coming: on,’. £2,264,.both 
by J. Constable, R.A.;* ‘ A Forest—Twilight,’ 
Crome, the elder, £160; “View near Norwich— 
Night,’ Crome, the younger, £840 ;.‘ Portrait of 
a Young Girl,’ J. Hoppner, R.A.,"£160; * Por- 
trait of Canova,’ J. Jackson, R.A., £320; ‘The 
Great Oak,’ R. Ladbrooke,¢ £520; ‘The Bull’s 
Head Inn,’ G. Morland, £204; ‘Portrait of 
Sir George Yonge, G.C.B.,’ Sir 2: Reynolds, 

240; ‘The Daughter-in-Law of the Artist,’ 

oya, £300; ‘The Hunting-meet,’ by Van 
Artois, Gonzales Coques, and P. Bout, £819; 
‘Portrait of .a* Gentleman,’ Gonzales Coques, 
£726; ‘Hunting-Scene,’. J. Fyt, £400; ‘ The 
Village Doctor,’, D. Teniers, £480; «The In- 
fanta Isabella, Governor of Flanders,’ S. de Vos, 
£528: ‘ Portrait of Guimard,’ Fragonard, £384; 
‘The Young Draftsman,’ Lépecié, £400; ‘ The 
Farmer,’ Van Bergen, £379; ‘The Banks of 
the Meuse,’ Van Goyen, £516; ‘Isabella de 
Valois, Wife of Philip II. of Spain,’ Sir Anthony 
More, £724; ‘The Norwegian Chapel,’ Ruys- 
dael; £1,484; ‘ Entrance toa: Village,’ Riays+ 
dael, £600; ‘The Ruined Cottage,’ Ruysdael, 
with figures by Wouwerman, £1,240; ..‘The 
Empty Cask,’ Jan Steen, £360. . The entire 
proceeds of the sale were £ 36,519. é 

RomeE.—An assumed picture. by Raffaelle, a 
Madonna and Child, has recentlyybeen exhibited 
in this city. Itis said to be the property of one 
of the oldest families of Bologna, and that»it 
bears. great resemblance to an engraving of the 
subject by Marc Antonio Rainiondi, from one 
of Raffaelle’s works. The composition ap- 
‘sangee + nearest to the"Madonna di Foligno, 

ut without the angels and saints. Some con- 

noisseurs assign the picture to Sassoferrato ; the 

pr, opinion, however, is in favour of 
aelle. 

URBINO.—The anniversaries.of Raffaelle's 
birth and death, the 28th of March, were cele- 
brated here on that day by grand /étes and a 
banquet at the Ducal Palace.. The piece of 
ground on which the painter was born has been 
purchased by subscription, and was then handed 
over to the municipality, with the request that it 
may be held in trust for the Italian nation. 

Urrecut.—A’ sale of impoftant mddern pic- 
tures, chiefly by painters of the French and 
Belgian schools, has taken place in this city. 
They formed the collection of Mr. W. H. De 
Heus. Among the principal examples may be 
noted—‘ The ure Interrupted,’ Béranger, 
£295; ‘The Three Dames,’ D. G. Bles, £250; 
* Sheep,’ Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur, £1,295 ; ‘ Soli- 





* Reference is made to these pictures on another page 
of the Journal. 

+ Robert Ladbrooke, like the Cromes, was a native 
of Norwich; he died in October, 1842. A biographical 





notice of him appeared in the Art-Fournad of 1843. 
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CHRIST GIVING SIGHT TO THE 
‘© = “BLIND MAN, 


FROM THE GROUP OF ‘SCULPTURE BY 
J.D. CRITTENDEN. + 

: * af ; 

OvuR modern school of sculptare, like that 
of our painting; déals, as‘a'rulé, more with 
the actual than the ideal ’:’ it reverts to sub- 
jects familiar, rather than to: those purely 
imaginary ; and even when resorting to the 
latter, they are .treatedsin.aumanner which 
allies them, in a measure, with the positive. 
Sacred -~ an | by may 
come under thesculptor’s 3 testify, 
and ‘appropriately’ too, to ,this »method of 
usage — one that gives ‘a pictorial, and 
therefore. clearly intelligible, character to 
the art ; for are not the narratives of Scrip- 
ture, as we,read them, with some excep- 
tions, facts-that appear.as‘in to us as 
whatever comes under our own personal 
observation ? e — 

The story of Christ giving sight to the 
man who was born blind, marvellous as the 
act was ‘in itself,*could ‘not possibly take 
any other fornvof illustration than that of 
an operation ae ee ‘by the hand of 
a*modern oculist ;' thus* far, arid” thus only, 
it becomes .an ordinary subject ‘in’ the ser- 
vice of the painter or sculptor, whose oe 

ose must be to show, as much as in 
lies, the divinity of the, great Healer and 
the faith of the afflicted. How far Mr. 
Crittenden has succeeded in: investing his 


_alto-relievo group with these: attributes, our 


readers must feos Nes a 
engraving. The subject unq 

been very carefully studied, and ‘it is treated 
with much discfimination. “ The figure of 
Christ is dignified ; the face, Me 
what sevére in expression, is gentle ; 
the act of anointing is performed, with ex- 
treme tenderness. everently, and assuredly 
does the blind man raise his-head for the 
operation, from which he s.forth to en- 
counter the reproaches 0 ager y 
and ‘to ‘silence ‘them “bythe logic of 
arguments + “One thing: I know, that 
whereas’ was blind; now"I see.” 

From an artistic point of view, this group 
is a most commendable work; wale 
figures are relatively well placed, w I 
there is nothing to break the harmony 
the lines; the ample costume of the eel 
cipal figure forms a strikin contrast to ne 
scant and rough nt which enfolds 
lower portion of the blind man, whose 
tenuated limbs show some ski : 

This g-oup was in the Academy 
tion of last year. 
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lain, silks and teas; Persia, 
with her carpets and muslins 
of “woven air ;” alike attract the 
the sight-seer ; but for Japan 
is reserved the triumph of the Orient. 
The court is unique; above hang two’ 
monster paper lanterns large enough for 
balloons. At the entrance are rare bronzes ; 
within, rarer lacquerware, rarest porcelain, 
all the products of far Cathay, in steel, 
wood-carving, jade; all the natural re- 
sources that bygone civilisation has fostered, 
and modern progress brought to light. We 
must now say a word as to the general 
effect of the building, its transepts and off- 
courts; of the Rotunda we have already 
spoken. The nave, notwithstanding the arch 
of the roof is too much depressed, looks 
well in its garb of red and gold, with black 
skilfully used to .bring out the effect, and 
has a much brighter appearance generally 
than the Rotunda. It may be doubted 
if any tints could be more appropriate 
for the purpose or more generally efiec- 
tive. It was, indeed, a “happy thought,” that 
decoration in jute ; the effect of the red is 
exceedingly rich, the natural colour of the 
material tells out well by contrast; the 
process is speedy and the cost slight ; it 
is a pity that the colour-experience here 
gained has not been carried farther. The 
transepts seem too low, the slight convexity 
of the roof adding to their disproportion ; 
this is architecturally speaking, for as a 
show, many of them rank, as we have 
said, among the main attractions of the 
building. Of the side-courts, covering in 
spaces originally intended for gardens, we 
have nothing to say: they are makeshifts, 
and as such must be taken for what they 
are worth, a mere shelter. “ L’union fait 
la force” is the truest motto Belgium 
could have adopted. France, the arbiter 
of taste, with divided counsels, utterly 
wants the /out ensemble that marks Switzer- 
land. Portugal, Italy, Prussia, and Hun- 
gary are very successful, with one good 
decorative: design repeated, in each case 
a triumph ; and our wish for flags in many 
departments is amply borne out. by the 
good [results with which their use by these 
countries has been attended. 

Having previously entered the Welt-Aus- 
stellung from the Haupt Allée, we shall now 
approach it by that formerly known as the 
Fireworks Allée in the Wurstelprater, and 
thus come face to face with the principal 
portal. On the /ouvre to the- left floats 
the green flag in which the blazon of the 
Brazils is set in a yellow diamond; on 
the right, that of our neighbour and de- 
scendant, the United States. Passing under 
the Stars and Stripes, we note the effect of 
the South Facade, with its arms and flags 
of many nationalities. On the left flank 




















the States that compose the Great Republic | of the West. 





Next, the Royal Arms of 


The Works of Elkington & Co., Birmingham. 
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Then spread the arms of Spain, 


and those of Portu capped by the 
diadem of the teagan A oid ae 
for the next transept—France, No , 
relieve the republican simplicity te 
frontage ; neither the historic Jeur de lys, 
the epicene Chartre, nor the glorious Eagle 
of the Empire, breaks the quaker-like 
monotony, which we presume will re- 
main severe and unadorned, unless the 
arms of the President of the French Re- 
public should be elected to fill the vacant 
space. Switzerland, its court occupied bya 
charming chdlet, and Italy, each displays 
its cross; Belgium, its lion and Motto 
“L’Union fait la Force ;” and then 

in the centre the Prussian Eagle, the left 
Supporter a river god—emblematic, we 
presume, of the “rolling Rhine”—and a 
female figure embodying Germania, And 
now, above the South Central Pavilion, are 
the Imperial Crown and Griffins and the 
Reichsadler of Austria. Then the 
Arms of Hungary, with the crown of St 
Stephen, the double-headed eagle sown with 
the shields of all the Russias, the sphynx 
guarding the Crescent and Star of Egypt; 
and the right flank is closed by the green 
shield of the Padishah with the cipher of 
Abdul Aziz, and the red flag of the Ottoman 
Empire. Passing round the East Facade, 
over us are the red bull and white flag of the 
Mikado standing sentinel on the flank of the 
north ; then, in recess, the Chinese Empire ; 
and on the other flank, the arms of Roumania 
quartered with those of Prince Charles of 
Hohenzollern ; and, till again we reach the 
Central Pavilion, Austria, broken in one 


Hex vON LOG Seen hs Mas cg and the next by the 








IW AVIA EN AS AS Along the North Great Pavilion and in 

——=— aS the next recess, United Germany; then 

Painted Glass Window: Constable, Cambridge. the arms of democratic Norway and bee 

Great Britain, on the right /owvre, sur- |: mounted, not by the Union Jack or Royal mar wababnden Weta 2 re. F wae 

follows, with Great Britain, and the circuit 
is completed with the Brazils. 

| In a building, or rather series of build- 

_ ings, surrounded by grounds of such magni- 


tude, it is necessary to retrace your steps, 











| not once, but many times ; we must, there- 
fore, again start from beneath the Stars 
| and Stripes to visit the different buildings, 
' in still more varied styles, that lie between 
| the Welt-Ausstellung itself and the Prater 
| Avenue. 

| Of many it will not be necessary t 
speak, as, though the model may somewhat 
vary, the material and purpose are the same 
—wood in the one instance; nutriment, 
' fluid and solid, in the other. We may, 
however, here state that the designs are 
light and pretty, and that the general effect 
adds much to the beauty of rag as, 
however tem may be the erections, 
there is no pe rece of a make-shift nature 
left evident. Immediately beyond the bars 
of Pilsen, on a raised mound with grassy 
slopes, is the pretty cottage of an Hun- 
garian shepherd ; which, we cannot help 
thinking, is rather an exceptional 
general type of the Corydons of Ungara. 











Carpet : Templeton, Glasgow. 
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LL ? cet atariaamanbe | quarterings are encircled by the Garter. | Then the solid edifice built by the pro 
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prietors of the Neue Freie Presse, complete 
in every particular ; below, the composing 
and publishing departments, with the steam 
machine of Sig] printing off its thousands 
from a continuous roll of paper ; above, the 
editorial office in all its subdivisions. 
More restaurants, till we arrive at the 
Pavilion of the Prince of Monaco, almost 
as large as the territory over which the 
head of the Grimaldis holds sway, with its 
pretty flower-garden, its orange-trees and 
aloes. Next, the congeries of Sweden, its 
school-house with carved pillars, its scale- 
like walls, its porches and romanesque 
arches, its hunting-box, and army-exhibition 
building dominated by its wooden spire, 
rather resembling a Christian fane than a 
temple of Bellona. Then the granite monu- 
ment of Wasserburger, with its contrasts of 
red and grey, not unlike, in general outline, 
the well-known tomb of Abelard and Hé- 
loise. Behind the Pavilion of the Juries, 
in the centre leading up to the South Portal, 
the ornamental waters, with their dancing 
fountains, flanked on the opposite extremity 
by the Imperial Pavilion. Passing on, are 
the portable house of Martin Klein, an ad- 
mirable companion for a desert-ramble ; 
more pavilions, Aiosks, and restaurants, 
bright with colour and varied in outline ; 
while above towers a full-rigged mast, tell- 
ing of the Austrian Lloyds ; within, charm- 
ingly draped with the flags of Hungary and 
Istria, full of interesting naval models, and 
having for its pidce de resistance a monster 
screw. Now, above a bright belt of foliage, 
soar the twin minarets of the Palace of the 
Khedive; nearing which is noted the 
arabesque-covered dome, encompassed by 
sentences from the Koran; the oriel win- 


dows, with their carved lattices and j«/ou- | 


sies ; the overhanging eaves, and stonework 
in red and yellow layers, soon to be sur- 
rounded by flowers of every dye, by feathery 
palms, and orange dosguets. Behind this 
oriental gem is an Egyptian dwelling-house, 
with its terraced roof and stonecolumbarium, 
and the quaint little Japanese village, with 
its tiny lake, its miniature bridge, its stone- 
work, its bronzes, and its paper-windowed 
houses. Then the Palace of the Sultan, 
its exterior plainness to be compensated for 
by the treasures it will contain, none other 
than those of the Imperial Scimitar. The 
Persian villa, the high-roofed Siamese hut, 
the lighthouse of the Maritime Board, and 
the grotesque Oriental Club House of 
Dr. Hardt, with its open towers, and walls 
profusely covered with many-coloured de- 
corations, bring us to the Heustadl Waters; 
and, passing by the fountain of Achmet III., 
with its gilt arabesque, marble basins, and 
cupola-crowned eaves, we cannot but think 
of the irony of events, and recall how, 
nearly two centuries since, in 1683, Count 
Stahremberg and John Sobiesky defeated, 
beneath the walls of. Vienna, the Grand 
Vizier Kara Mustapha of this same Sultan, 
with his army of 400,000 men, his janis- 
saries, his spahis, and his Tartars ; freed 
Europe from the invasions of the Moslem, 
and stemmed for ever the advancing tide 
of Ottoman dominion. 





Carved Wood; Alobel, Berlin, 


Turning our back to the east front of the | Welt-Ausstellung, the terraced gardens, 
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with their central Achmet fountain, we face | the Fine Arts Exhibition ; and, however 
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satisfactory it may be in exterior, recalling other | the internal arrangements.. Subdivided to a | Heustadl 

galleries, we cannot speak highly in praise of | degree, as we have already shown, the rooms | flanking se: the two 
and amateurs, encircled by 
_ a handsome carved wood gal- 
| lery, linking them with the 
' main display, Crossing the 
ah bridge, we arrive at the in. 
coccesseseeos XX - ne msg ipea = — 
Forest Industry ; the prin. 
cipal of which, allotted to 
Hungary, Croatia, and Sela. 
vonia, in the form of a Greek 

cross surmounted bya 
and as imposing in exterior 
| and internal effects as it will 
partake more of the nature of salons than of | sadles ; and, as none are overcrowded in contents, | et inte- 
| In this space we find Rus- 
. | Sian farmhouses, that almost 
' look like a filigree of wood- 
work, at which red-caftaned 
, moujiks,with velveteen knick- 
erbockers and high boots, 
work lustily; Saxon dwell. 
‘ing-houses, with white walls 
| and green ja/ousies ; Hunga- 
| rian huts, with high, thatched 
roofs and wooden chimneys ; 
a farmhouse of the Vorarl- 
berger, walled with tiny 
wooden scales, and covered 
with miniature wooden pan- 
tiles ; the pretty cottage of the 
Siebenbiirger; a Roumanian 
dwelling ; a Cracow peasant’s 
| hut; an Hungarian farm- 
| house, with its polychromatie 
carved gateway, its sensible 
_ inscription, paraphrasing our 
“welcome the coming, speed 
| the parting guest,” and inner 
courtyard; an Alpine hut 
and walne; a Swedish cot- 
tage; Von Ganahl’s farm- 
Rene ai house in Feldkirchen ; nearly 
all displaying the use of wood, 


o, *Atip she n\ ~~ e . 
im titanic and the perfection of archi- 
tecture in fitness of ornamen- 


wD | 
‘gama i | tation. Balconies, gables, x- 


a _ ternal stairs, and a 
the effect of a large expanse of maroon-coloured | walls is not in the highest degree gratifying to the | ing eaves, all quaint, 

| ghest degree gratifying | varied, need the pencil, not 

the pen, to convey the effect ; 

| but built, as they are, to live 

in, not merely to look at ; i- 

| habited by the peasants of 

| the various countries they re- 

| present ; surrounded by all 

| the details of home, in furni- 

ture, in household wares, iB 

' farm - implements, i food, 

| each room complete in every 

icular; the 

| Pith their byres stocked with 

:: cattle ; their ote I 
OOO OOO OOGOG GOONS OS BAR as a es with horses ; their 7 
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eye ; and it ended travel. 
; must be regretted that the binding is | not more worthy of the book. Between it and the eustad 
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Waters, we pass the agricultural 
hall given over to Austria, Hun- 
gary, Germany, and Russia; 
and as this is similar in appear- 
| ance and effect to that at the 
| other extremity allotted to Great 
Britain, to France, and the rest 
of the Continent, one descrip- 
tion will serve. Built of wood, 
bright with red and yellow, and 
broken up with carved girders 
and pillars, decorated with the 
national shields and flags, these 
buildings are as attractive ex- 
ternally and internally as they 
are admirably suited for the pur- 
poses to which they have been 
erected. On our return route, 
we pass the Hungarian wine- 
tasting halls, with their monster 
oaken butts, evidently near re- 
lations to the monster tun of 
Heidelberg, with their fronts one 
mass of elaborate carving, and 
* surrounded by younger branches 
of the family, all devoted to 
“ruddy nectar of the vine.” 





Here is an exhibition of what is 
now termed Elsass-Lothringen, | 
with its pretty garden-court, and 
strange mixture of contents in 
its museum, from a collection of 
briar-wood pipes to a model of | 
an Alsatian noble’s chateau, 
| farmyard, farm and vineyard, 
with carts, figures, cattle,: and | 
sheep, and a bridal procession, | 
with the household goods lead- 
ing the van, in which the sharp | 
observer will note a strange exe | 
ample of foresight. Here also 
is a Tyrolese cottage, and 1a 

pavilion interesting to all,, con- | 
taining a representation of the | 
history of inventions in women’s 

work, A collection of pavilions 

| representing the Carinthian, the | 
| Junerberg, and the Vordernberg- | 
| Koflack mines, will be found in- 
teresting, even where all is of 
interest. Here are pyramids of 
copper, from the rough ore to 








|| Grotto, with its bright crystals 


the smelted cake and the finished | 
pipe, with all the implements 
used by the miners ; there ‘are 
alsotwin pyramidsof lead. Here, 
an obelisk of refined salt ; there, 
one of salt-stone from the Gisela 


in natural prisms, and its sculp- 
tured reliefs carved in the same 
material. Beside, hangs a chan- 
delier of salt crystals ; beyond, 
a bath of quicksilver, from 
the mines of Idria, three feet 
deep, weighing fifteen thousand 
pounds, in which floats'a twenty- 
pound cannon-ball ; and beside, 
is a cake of massive silver 
weighing over half a ton, and 
worth forty-six thousand florins, 
or four thousand six hundred 
pounds. On every side are 
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mining curiosities—salt in crystal masses, 
silver like the finest hair or like small 











branches ; models, implements : in short, a 
metallurgical library in unwritten volumes. 


Works i: Silver: Van Kempen, Voorschoten. 


: 

\| and vineyards ; and within and without is 
N charming for the taste displayed both in 
{\—. 








design, arrangement, and wood ornamenta- 
tion. Here, is a Lapland hut; there, the 





— and Norwegian fisheries ‘and 
: arrive at two large basins filled 
with fish from the Moldau and the Danube 
—trout, schill, what appears to be pilke but 
is not, salmon, together with many’ other 
denizens of the inland waters, including a 
member of a family disappearing r, 
from Europe, a bea: <r 
es ver from Upper Hun. 
gary. Passing to the rear of the United 
machinery adjunct, with cranes, ‘driving 
wheels, pistons, and shafts, in every place, 
for every use, and emerge by the western 
door, with its ornamental sentries’ 
the portals, and passing by the cottage 
the British Commission, vil which cb 
the brave old Union Jack, we arrive at the 
foot of the monster water-tower. “Excel. 
sior” must needs be our motto; for once 
our hand is put to the work there is no 
halting; up, stage after stage, the view 
growing on us as_we ascend, until we reach 
| the top; and well are we repaid for our 
toil. Immediately below us is the Welt- 
Ausstellung itself, with its transepts, its” 
garden-courts, its zinc-covered cupola, and 
its imperial crown, bright with gold and 
gems. On the left is the New Danube; 
between lies the huge length of the ma- 
chinery annexe ; everywhere are sprinkled 
| quaint pavilions, with waving banners, 
looking still quainter in their foreshorten- — 
ing ; kiosks, fountains, and tents. Yonder 
' lies the Prater ; wood aftér wood, with the 
| distant foliage interlaced with a silver 
| winding thread : it is the Danube Canal, 
Nearer, lights gleam like glowworms 
through the trees; and music, mellowed 
| by the distance, floats to our eyrie; the 
| Wurstel- Prater is alive with its merry 
| crowds. On the left, further afield, are the 
| towers of the arsenal, the heights of Sem- 
| mering ; nearer, the facade of the Bel- 
vedere, the dome and twin campaniles of 
St. Charles Borromeo. Now, from a forest of 
houses’soars the spire of St. Stephen’s, and, 
beyond a plot of bright green foliage—the 
Burg and Volksgarten—arise the double 
spires of the Votive Church. In the far dis- 
tance stretches the Wiener Berg, rising tier 
after tier, hill after hill, till it culminates in 
the Himmel ; the Kahlenberg, where the fires 
of the Convent of the Camaldules once lit 
up the midnight march of Kara Mustapha’s 
Tartars, and where, on the 12th of Sep- 
tember, 1683, John Sobieski unfurled the 
Christian standard. And now, the Leo- 
poldsberg, like a lion crouching, hangs over 
the gorge of the Danube ; beyond, the river 
stretches away like a silver lake, over which 
the twin warder of the Bisamberg keeps 
guard; winding along, it skirts what was 
once the Wiener Wald, but is now Vienna, 
and breaks up amidst a hundred wood 
islands ‘on its course to the sea, bearing 
barge and steamer on its broad bosom. 
Between us and the mountains on this side 
lie the pretty villages of Dornbach, Dobling, 
and Hietzing, hiding the distant Schén- 
brunn ; and, beyond, is’ the plain of the 
Danube, with its battle-fields of Essling, 














setting sun gilds the summit of the Leo 





Aspern, and Wagram. And now, as the 
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‘sing on their life-road, linger in the ears of 


poldsberg, mists cover the distant country 
and wrap up. the Danube in its night- 
shroud, we give one more glance at the 
great city, descend from our observatory, 
and wearily seek ferra firma, 

The capital of each country is generally 
held, and with an amount of justice, to re- 
present the different outlying communities 
of the State, to weld their eccentricities into 
a homogeneous mass, and to present to 
strangers that which the land has best to 
give of beauty.and of brains, of Art and of 
industry, of the matters of history, and of 
the glorious few whose accents, as they 


mankind for ever. 

The statesman, the artist, the sculp- 
tor, the poet, meet in this central land ; 
others there may be, but they detract not 
from the-di majores—nay, rather lend in- 
creased importance by force of contrast. 
The leaders of the land are present ; the 
capital is. their fitting place of meeting. 
Without any attempt at allegory, the con- 
nection between the capital of a country 
and the Rotunda in the Vienna Exhibition 
is not only self-evident but self-asserting. 
It was built for two purposes : to serve as a 
grand hall for state displays, such as open- 
ing, distribution of prizes, and—sound of 
woe—closing,ceremony ; but these, however 
important in themselves, were beside the 
great purpose fur which it was intended ; 
namely, to present beneath one roof the | 
choicest gems in Art and Industry that the 
world had to offer; to display at one coup 
dail a cycle of brain-life ; to contrast the 
refinement of the West and the pageantry 
of the East; in fine, without entering any 
other portion of the building, to offer the 
visitor the Exhibition itself condensed into 
an edition de luxe. 

' Such was the intention, such the boast, 
to concentrate in the greatest hall the world 
ever saw, the most glorious collection that 
the imagination of man ever compassed. 
And how has the promise been kept? “If 
you seek an answer, look around ;” look on | 
every side, and then in some distant corner | 
ruminate over the gap between the promise 
and the performance. What the promise 
was has been said; what the finished re- 
sult is, without any attempt at order, we 


SRSEANO Me 





shall endeavour to tell. Here a white spire, 
gradually tapering to the top, attracts the | 
eye ; it would, were it turned to its proper | 
purpose, and lighted, for it is a column of | 
Stearine candles, attract still more. Who | 
is that philosopher, whose features hewn in | 
marble look down on you in their colossal | 
proportions from the height of his alabaster 

cenotaph? He is a benefactor of his spe- 

cies—in stearine; he invented glycerine 

soap, and with poetic justice in stearine is 

he immortalised ; but the announcement of | 
his immortality would more appropriately 
have been made elsewhere. What 1s that 
Gothic shrine in daintily carved oak, with 
bosses and finials? It doubtless is the home 
for some Madonna and Bambino, emulating 
in richness the piety of the Middle Ages. 
Not so; it is the stand of one of the multi- 
tudinous “ original” Farinas of Cologne. 
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completed, and beneath its portal now stands | and honour to whom honour is due, it is 
a genuine cannon ; not a mere dummy like | the work of Laveissiére et Fils, of Paris. 
those that crown its battlements; it is | Then that abominable black column, with 


finished ; and if possible looks more atro- | its dingy bronze capital, those kiosks of 


cious even than in its early condition: | cloths, that wide space on the floor with 





the elevated stand hung with maroon cloth, | dishes, and a few goblets, and the display 
enclosing a sheen of glittering ovals ; they | is complete—that of some Viennese Elking- 
are electro spoons. Repeat the process|ton. Look everywhere on this vast hete- 
four times ; imagine a table spread with | rogeneous muddle of irreconcilable atoms, 
cruet-stands of no particular pattern, side | thrown together without system, arranged 











without taste, at once the most unsuccessful | the display with the gems of the Exhibi- 
and the most flagrant attempt at advertis- | tion garnered from every part, ay, and 
ing this generation has seen. Now dismiss | from every corner, for many are hidden in 
them from your mind, and let us re-arrange | obscure nooks, and let us beneath the 





Silver Plate and Gold Bracelets « Christesen, Copenhagen. 


mene roof mass the materials of the | sightedness of the promoters of the Exhi- 
ao pre on in this Cosmopolis, as the | bition, who have lost a brilliant opportunity 
great Rotunda could have been fitly named of conferring distinction on themselves and 


their enterprise. 
result rendered impossible by the short- " 
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& Co. (some of which are engraved 
213 of this report) have excited vay gees 
admirati , , Second to none that 
any part of the world has sent to Vienna, 
have upheld the honour of England, in 
which is somewhat rare with us—a combination 
of pure Art with perfection of m 
214 contains an example of stained, or 
glass, the ion of Mr. W. H. Constante, 
of Cambridge, who has established the 
position as a ucer of that important 
of pereed hg. ts “ Christ 
diseases,” and is of t excellence in 
and manufacture. fir. Constable executed 
specially for Vienna. The size is 7 ft. 2 ins, 
2 ft.6 ins. On the same page is a 
one of the carpets of Messrs. James 
PLETON & Co., of Glasgow ; another 
found on page 215. The issues of this eminent 
firm are always distinguished by grace in design 
and harmony of colour. They are i of 
the material known as the “ Patent Axini , 
a class of production in which Messrs. Tem- 
pleton have attained su » and which is 
unsurpassed in combiatiion at ele: with 
comfort. The work in carved wool, of which 
an engraving is given on page 215, is one of 
many contributions by a renowned 
Herr Mobel, of Berlin. Page 216 contains ex. 
amples of the higher Art, and Art utilised, of 
the COLEBROOKDALE COMPANY, whose works 
in cast-iron have long been famous, and con- 
tinue to fill the markets of half the world. On 
page 217 isa toilet-table, one of several excellent 
works manufactured by Mr. WALKER, of London 
—it is of satin , inlaid with ivory—an 
example of excellence in manufacture, com- 
bined with purity in design. It is one of a set, 
another portion of which we engraved in our 
report of the first division of the International 
Exhibition at South Kensington. On the same 
page is an engraving of the very beautiful 
wrought-iron gates of Messrs. BARNARD, BisHOP 
AND BARNARDS, of Norwich. A description of 
this admirable work would occupy more space 
than we can give to it; suffice it that the upper 
anels of the piers are ornamented with various 
Finds of heaths, wherein the rebus of the firm 
= “8 bees) is a in 
well as the monogram o' designer. 
the most famous of the firms of Holland—that 
of VAN KempEN, gold and silversmiths at 
Voorschoten—we obtain materials for page 218. 
These consist of a large vase 
eagles, made for an. — — of 
the Netherlands, an ree tt , 
sentations to commemorate nati or 
events. They are of the highest merit, not 
unworthy of the great old Dutch masters in 
metal, of whom Van Kempen is the successor. 
On page 219 we give other examples of the always 
admirable productions of Messrs. Minton. Two 
of the most remarkable of these are specimens 
of the padte-sur-pate. There is but one opinion 
as to the merit of British ceramic wae 
“* takes the lead ”—and that is saying much ; bn 
the various government establishments of 
Continent are the competitors of our 
whose enterprise stands in = a ame 
aid and royal protection. r 
other janeplin of the wdmirable productions of 


adit ttihtg 


: 


M. CHRISTESEN, of Copenhagen; he is chiefly 
known as a jeweller, but as a gold ie 
smith he has obtained pe oa er 
engravings represent two tea-ser 
ons ene af actied grace in design sod a 
excellence in execution. He exhibits, pr 
several vases, and testimonials of various ; 
they are such as to give him high rank among 


the best producers of Europe. _ 

It is ve: tifying to read in all the news. 
ro statement at testify to the merits of 

riti mani \. 
doubt that the result will be to add to pe 
honour ; if there accrue to them no — 
mercial advantages, they will, at a ae 
elevate their country in the estimation foreign 
peoples. 
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THE ALEXANDRA PALACE 
AND PARK. 


Ir any evidence had been needed to sus- 
tain our convictions—as we have givén them 
expression very frequently im the columns 
of this Journal—it was to be found on 


Whit-Monday, when 60,000 were 
assembled in the Palace and Park, number- 
ing 10,000 more than were dat 
the Crystal Palace on that po holiday. 


Yet “The Alexandra” is by no means 
complete ; the better half of its attractions 
are in embryo, and its capabilities imper- 
fectly developed. What it may be, and we 
earnestly hope will be, can be reasonably 
calculated from what has been already 
done. As a source of amusement, instruc- 
tion, rational pleasure, and health, it is of 
prodigious value to the inhabitants of a 
hugely populous district of northern and 
eastern Cantons and not to them only, the 
fashionable denizens of the west may find 
ample enjoyment there : to say the least, it 
is another blessing to the overcrowded 
Metropolis. 

We have frequently described the place 
—the substantial yet graceful building, the 
grounds full of magnificently grown trees 
and especially the grand views obtain 
from any portion of the park. If it had 
nothing else to recommend it, there would 
still be enough to render a calamity—that 
which was until recently expected—an ab- 
sorption of the site into suburban brick 
and mortar. We trust and hope the Rubi- 
con is passed, and that there is now no 
danger of “cutting it up into villas”—that 
which was erstwhile prophesied to be its 
fate. Time will be required to develop its 
resources, but there can be no reason why 
all that has been hoped for the Alexandra 
Palace and Park should not be accom- 
plished. Much has been done already— 
the most able and Ly ee of those who 
lead music in England have been engaged, 
and Art has achieved a triumph in so far as 
a collection of pictures is shown second to 
none, for its extent, in the rig yy They 
are loans, certainly; but they contain 
examples of the genius of the best British 
masters—Turner, Constable, Stanfield, Lin- 
nell, Roberts, Webster, Ward, Frith ; some 
forty, indeed, whose names are us. 

Sculpture, too, has contributed its aid 
effectually, though not, as yet, extensively, 
and Art has in other ways aided the educa- 
tion and enjoyment of the multitude. 

The programme of the future promises 
an Art-union—that is to say, a fourth of 
each guinea paid for a season-ticket is to be 
put aside, and form a fund to be expended 
in the purchase of objects exhibited in the 
building, such objects to be distributed by 
lot. e purpose of this scheme is, no 
doubt, to induce the contributions of Art 
manufactures. At present it would be 
difficult to find prizes sufficient for a very 
moderate number of applicants. That por- 
tion of the P pene may, and probably will, 
ramify ; at all events it is an original and, 
we think, a good thought. 

Considered, therefore, as a beginning— 
that serious difficulties have had to be en- 
countered and overcome ; that the managers 
and superintendents are new to their work ; 
and that delays, proverbially s, 
have hitherto been very prejudicial to the 
development of all its resources, the Alex- 
andra Palace and Park must be considered 
a success. We earnestly hope the under- 
taking may be commercially perous ; 
that it will answer as a s ion while 
ministering to the delights of millions, who 


| blessings Ce eee cg my and yi 
ments, w grass green 
trees are glories. 


Although, after this was written, a cala- 
mity has destroyed, for a time, the Alex- 
a Palace, we permit our remarks to 


| stand, inasmuch as it is understood the 

building will be restored and the public 
| remain in continued possession of a source 
of interest, amusement, and instruction 
of very large value to all classes. Mean- 
while the Park is uninjured: the fire did 
| not reach the ds : Mr. Waterer’s huge 
| tent for the display of rhododendrons was 
not touched—neither were the charming 
and attractive model greenhouses and con- 
servatories of Messrs. Dennis, of Chelms- 
ford. The paintings and drawings escaped 
—thanks to the ready zeal and of 
the many chance visitors who were there, 
or close at hand, on the eventful yet mourn- 
ful day— Monday, the 9th of June. 

We cannot sufficiently laud the resolute 
enterprise of the proprietors, Messrs. Lucas 
and Kelk, in determining to rebuild the 
Palace ; the loss is bad enough as it is—it 
would have been a terrible evil indeed if 
the fire had produced such results as to 
leave us no hope hereafter. _ 


-- 


ART IN SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 
AND THE PROVINCES. | 





ABERDEEN.—Preparations are being made 
for opening, about the middle of the present 
month, an exhibition of Fine Art, with which 
will be incorporated a display of manufactured 
works having an artistic character, ancient fur- 
niture, tapestries, lace embroidery, gold, silver, 
and other metallic productions. e exhibition 
will be held in various rooms in the joint town 
and county hall. 

EDINBURGH.—Mrr. T. Faed, R.A., H.R.S.A., 
was recently entertained at a banquet, in the 
Douglas Hotel, by the members of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, to testify their appreciation 
of his eminence as an artist. 


made to destro 
Fitzgibbon, which was erected about fifteen 
ears ago on the Wellesley Bridge, in this city. 
Some miscreants, who have not yet been dis- 
covered, placed a barrel of gunpowder on 
the pedestal, which they ignited with a lon 
fusee ; happily, the only mischief that resul 
was the displacing the top stone of the pedestal. 
An engraving of the statue, which is by the late 
P. MacDowell, R.A., ap in the Art- 


*The Young Hussar.’ Lord Fitzgibbon, a 
lieutenant in the Eighth Hussars, fell in the 
memorable charge at Balaclava, in the twenty- 
fifth year of his age. It is difficult to account | 
for such an act as the attempted destruction of | 
this attractive work of Art, except from a spirit | 
of wanton mischief. 

BIRMINGHAM.—The eleventh annual report 
of the Free Libraries Committee has reached 
us, The — as to bead se 
shows a goodly li pictures, ngs, 
tures, p+ nae tree 4 &c., either acquired by | 
the Committee by purchase or tation, oF | 
exhibited their owners. number of | 
gallery increased from 89,804 in | 


Tnteret the inbabitan 
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visitors to 
1871, to 145,761 in last 
sion shows the 
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Art. 

Dunpez.—The bust of the Earl of Dalhousie, 
by Mr. J. Hutchison, R.S.A., exhibited at the 
Royal i this year, is to be pur- 
chased for the Art-G in connection with 





are for the most part shut out from the 





the Free Library of this town. 


LIMERICK.—A scandalous attempt has been | 7; 
the statue of the late Viscount | Su 


Yournal for the year 1858, under the title of | Side of 
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a prince of the nineteenth 
be admitted, ho picturesque it may be. 


ART-YNION OF LONDON. 


Tue following selections, by -holders of 

the current year, are repor to have been 

made. The list does not, however, include the 

whole number of prizes. 

vom the Royal Academy.—‘Gretchen _leavi 
"R ‘ Missing,” Miss Es 


. Stark, 30/.; 
ee ptr Ape, N. Tayler, 264. 5s.; ‘ 
iss' Playfellow,’ Miss E. Clacy, 35/.5 * December— 
Derbyshire," F. Footit, at/. ; ‘The at Hampton,’ 
A. A. Glendening, 20/, ; 
From the Sey 6 Britto Avtih—< Tie aoe 
Jj. r0o/.; * Seaside,’ . Cobbett, 85/. 
May after the Fair,’ W. Hemsley, if ; ‘Grandad 


Vanity Wells Smith, go. Highland C 
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Bee ~« 


ee 





h 
‘s rR. HA. 343 0A 
Nihon te pring Const], Welty 


Shert Cut,’ A. Patten, 35/.; ‘ Left 

Edwin Roberts js. jis Vou. Morgan, 314. 5 
‘A orning, T. F. newright, .} *Re- 
turning r,’ J. Peel, jo/,; ‘St. M "s 


Mount, C 
Cc 


berland, A okt i, 264. Gui ’ he 
um 5 rei ah ” 
Mrs. Charretie, 26/.; ‘On the Neath s. B. 
Smith, 25/.; ‘Distant View of Barmouth " 


hausen relating his Adventures,’ R. H 1404, ; 
“The Tama at Endsleigh, A.B. Coli gor. ;* Water- 
fall, Vale of Neath,’ J. B. Smith, ae 108.; ‘ Lower 
the Hilf of orth Wales,’ A. de = 
J: Godel, of falls on the Manche, North j 
J. . 

From the Crystal Palace Picture Gallery.—' Court of 
Pond, Alhambra,’ - Dobbin, jod, , * Returning 
ye een a; ‘View of St. Remo, 

Sostety of Futetore in Water Colours. 

n on Ben Nevis,’ H. B. 

on the Shore, Tor Cross, 8. ¥ 
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FRESCOES BY RAFFAELLE. 


Ir was indeed a féte day in Art—notanda lapide 
albo—when two frescoes by Raffaelle were, 
in April last, put up for sale, in Paris. Both 
these works are framed in segments of a circle. 
The one represents {the Deity bending over 
of his creation and sth Ma the 
happily but a fragment), the Martyr- 
St. Cecilia. No doubt can be thrown 
e authenticity of these works, and it is 
that they are the only roo of the 
ainters known out of Italy. They 
The Magliana,’ after the old monas- 
two miles out of Rome, for which 
painted in the days of Leo X., and 
continued, almost forgotten, until 
since. The monastery , in fact, 
into secular hands, or farming agents of 
conventual ietary; and so little were the 
merits of the frescoes comprehended by these 
worthies, that, when it was found expedient 
to make a doorway precisely at that quarter 
where the mart of St. Cecilia was 
painted, no saving hesitation was permitted 
to arrest the rough stonemason, and the 
requisite was cloven through the master- 
piece of Raffaelle. The merit of what was 
thus sacrificed is well attested by the meagre 
relics which remain. An individual who could 
pie on Spar the ep of what was thus 
depreciated appeared in the person of Monsieur 
Oudry, the Roman railway engineer. He made 
them his own at a very trifling cost, and had 
them most carefully separated from the monastery 
walls. He did not, however, live to witness 
how they would be honoured and estimated 
subsequently, on their transmission to Paris. 
He died; the frescoes became the property of 
his family, and by them they were put up for 
sale to the highest bidder. 

In the garden of an elegant villa at Auteuil, 
the semblance of a small chapel was erected for 
the occasion ; and above—in its alcoved end— 
surmounting, as it were, an altar, was placed 
the Fresco No. 1.—‘The Deity blessing the 
Earth.’ This is essentially a bright picture, and 
was judiciously set off by a well-managed, ‘‘ dim 
religious light.”’ In a lateral position was placed 
all that remains of the ‘ St. Cecilia ’—enough to 
* make the angels weep.” In this retreat from 
civic bustle and turmoil, several days of view, 
private and —_ took place. 

The head of the Deity represents life in 
its full force, combined with a deeply solemn 
expression. Such a theme—so bafiling to 
human conception, is here given with something 
of a mystic, subduing influence. The right 
hand is raised to bless, the left is stretched out 
as if to direct the benediction over all. The 
dra’ is broad and bright. 

_A frame almost elliptic, down which, at each 
side, are, at intervals, heads of adoring angels, 
encircles the Divine presence ; while, exteriorly 
to it, two angelic forms, fully draped, bend in 
attitudes of exquisite grace and most touching 
loveliness of feeling. It would be idle to at- 
tempt a more minute analysis of expression so 
matchlessly delicate and eloquent. In a word, 
one might venture to affirm that, in these two 
angelic imaginings, the finest Raffaellesque cha- 
racteristics are to be found. 

Shortly after four o'clock, M. Haro, the ma- 
nager of the sale, and M. Escribe, the auc- 
tioneer, ascended, in the midst of significant 
silence, their elevated official stand; the latter 
then announced a first bidding of 125,000 francs. 
and when the sum of 225,000 francs (£9,000 
sterling) was attained, M. Escribe’s hammer de- 
= with ya <i decision. 

appears (says the Figaro) that M. Haro 
had been directed by . Administration of 

Fine Arts to bid up to 200,000 francs. He, 
however, ventured to exercise a discretion in the 
matter, and carried on a contest which soon 
—s a close. 

en it was announced that the t fresco 
had been acquired for the Leusn supested 


cheers sanctioned th j : 
ment agent. ¢ proceeding of the Govern- 
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As to the two spr sate ger of the ‘ St. Ce- 


cilia,’ they were dis 


11,500 francs, or £460, of for the sum of 





| MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


THE RovAL ACADEMY.—The three va- 
cant professorships in the Academy have 
been filled up, by the election of Mr. E. M. 
Barry, R.A., to the chair of Architecture, of 
Mr. Weekes, R.A., to that of Sculpture, and 
of Mr. John Marshall to that of Anatomy. 
We have not yet heard who is likely to suc- 
ceed Mr. C. Landseer, R.A., in the office of 
Keeper. Mr. J. P. Knight, R.A., has re- 
signed the post he has so long and so 
honourably held as Secretary. His suc- 
cessor will not be as heretofore a member 
of the Academy. wee" conennmaers for a 
Secretary has appeared in the public : 
the position is an honourable one, a will 
doubtless attract many os gpm though 
the qualifications required are that the 
candidate should possesss literary attain- 
ments, and have a good knowledge of 
foreign languages. 

THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
—The trustees have submitted to Parlia- 
ment their sixteenth annual report. It states 
that during the past year the following por- 
traits have been presented :—Lord Comber- 
mere, painted by Mrs. Pearson, presented 
by Lady Combermere ; Rev. F. D. Maurice, 
painted by Miss Hayward in 1853, pre- 
sented by the artist; Rt. Hon. J. Wilson 
Croker, by W. Owen, R.A., presented by 
Mr. F. Locker ; Nollekens, the sculptor, by 
J. Lonsdale, the gift of the painter’s son ; 
who also presented a portrait of Lord 
Brougham, by his father. The’ pictures 
purchased were :—Philip II. of Spain ; the 
Old Pretender; Benjamin West, P.R.A. ; 
Nasmyth, the landscape-painter ; Sir Tho- 
mas Gresham; Catherine of Braganza, con- 
sort of Charles II.; Margaret Beaufort, 
Countess of Richmond and Derby, mother 
of Henry VII.; Queen Elizabeth; Mar- 
garet Douglas, Countess of Lennox, mother 
of Henry Darnley; Henry Darnley; Lord 
Burghley, and Ben Jonson. The donations 
now amount to 103, and the purchases to 
257. Want of space, both for pictures and 
for sculpture, is again beginning to make 
itself severely felt. Considerable improve- 
ments in the loftier rooms at the eastern 
extremity of the buildings have been effected 
by the assistance of the Board of Works. 
But when the sculpture, comprising terra- 
cotta busts and bronze monumental effigies, 
has been arranged as contemplated in the 
further room, there will remain no accom- 
modation for anything else. A new feature 
of interest has, within the last year, been 
added to the Gallery by the presentation of 
various autograph letters and signatures 
written by persons whose portraits are 
already in the collection. 

THE CLOTHWORKERS’ COMPANY has 
commissioned Mr. G. G. Adams to execute 
a medal to be given as a prize for the best 
specimens of cloth in the Vienna Exhibi- 
tion. A model of the work has been shown 
to us ; the obverse is a well-designed group 
representing Fame rewarding Industry ; the 
reverse bears the arms of the Clothworkers’ 
Company. 

SOUTH KENSINGTON MuUSEUM.—*A 
Special Loan Exhibition of Decorative Art 
Needlework made before 1800” is now open 
in the North Court of the South Kensington 
Museum. It is highly interesting and very 
instructive. In the collection are some 
curious examples of the art,—notably some 
work by Mary of Scotland, by Queen Eliza- 
beth, and by Marie Antoinette. Many 
collectors have liberally contributed, and 
altogether there are nearly 700 objects. 
The Fishmongers’ Company exhibit the pall 
which was laid over the coffin of Sir William 
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silver star from the mantle 
the Garter, given by Charles 
fold to Captain Basil Woodd, 
of the present owner. The 
Richmond lends a “ white li 
dered shirt,” once the p 
monarch. In fact the list mi 
(and ny interest if 
at our CoRR several columns of 
ournal.—The late Countess of W: 
ueathed to the Museum three 
ilt all of different designs and of 
istorical interest. They were appended to 
the canopies used at the i 
George II., George IIL, and 
These canopies were borne by the 
of the mk Ports, in accordance with an 
the tone. Lady Wald (Mr. Milward) 
the late y egrave (Mr. 
was one of the barons, and it was 
him that the bells came into the possession 
of the testatrix. 

SIR JOSEPH PAXTON.—To commemo- 
rate the opening of the Crystal Palace on 
the roth of June, 1854, a festival was held 
there on the roth of June, 1873, when a 
monument to the memory of Sir J 
Paxton was “uncovered.” It consists of a 
marble bust—a huge affair said to be eight 
feet high ; that is its main, if not exclusive 
peculiarity—for its merit as a work of Artis 
of a low order. It is raised, ry hybrid 
pedestal, nearly forty feet from 
—distance” helps it, no doubt, and it does 
very well as a reminder that os ae 
was the originator of the “ Palais de Cris- 
taux” in Hyde Park, and consequently the 
parent of that at Sydenham. 

LANDSCAPE ETCHINGS.—Messrs. Col- 
naghi have published two series of etchings 
by Messrs. Slocombe, which have attracted, 
and deservedly so, favourable attention. 
The larger series, twelve in number, con- 
sists of views of English —s including 
one on the picturesque coast Pembroke- 
shire. Of these the most striking pe tile 
a view of Stonehenge by moo: t. 
this etching does not form an exception to the 
general remark that Stonehenge has never 
yet been so drawn as to produce an effect 
similar to that felt by the visitor on the first 
view, the detail and colour of the work in 
question are of very great merit. There 
is the actual shimmer of the 
on the prostrate gigantic blocks, and 
shadow is as dark as that of the historic 
night ‘in which the mighty trilithons are 
shrouded from our curious inquiries. An- 
other, most powerful in effect, is Moon, 
light, St. Ives—Pilchard Boats ; 
the sky of this (etching is really , 
Very beautiful in forms and foliage is In 
the New Forest, the Knyghtwood Oak. 
These three are by Mr. C. P. Slocombe. 
Of Mr. F. Slocombe’s works we Isle 
point out especially, ‘ Steephill Cove, 3s 
of Wight, and ‘ Lane Scene, Pinner, 
dlesex—Evening,’ both of them So 
examples of te etcher’s pm E.: 
combe’s contribution is a $0 
a, de dr a 

) capi , 
series, also comedia twelve, oe 
in France, Switzerland, and South pe 
one or oe enchinactnce drawings of ai 
veri interest, and a 
n'a spring as it fells ‘through the 
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beech-woods of our chalk districts. Of this 
series, ‘A Lane at Penmaen Mawr, North 
Wales,’ by Mr. C. P. Slocombe, and ‘ Sun- 
set—Coast of South Wales, near Manor- 
bier,’ by Mr. F. Slocombe, are — s. 
We may add that the whole of the subjects 
were chosen for the express purpose of 
being etched : the selection is most pic- 
turesque, and the treatment throughout 
judicious. Two or three of the larger series 
we notice on the walls of the Royal Aca- 
demy this season. 

AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE four pictures 
may now be seen, the productions of a dis- 
tinguished American artist, Walter M. 
Brackett, of Boston. As works of Art they 
have rare excellence ; the peculiar subjects 
have never been better treated ; they merit 
high praise, and do great credit to the ac- 
complished painter. The four are incidents, 
so to speak, in the death of a salmon, a deni- 
zen of the lakes in Maine, where the fish is 
not large, but where nature has given him 
a dress of special brilliancy. He does not 
owe all to Art, therefore, although no doubt 
the artist selected a fine specimen of his 
class and order. In one picture he is rising 
to the fly; in another, safely hooked, he is 
springing from the water into air—a regular 
salmon-leap ; in the next he is strugglin 
with his master; in the last he lies de: 
upon the bank. These incidents are named 
‘The Rise, ‘The Leap, ‘ The Struggle,’ 
and ‘ Landed.’ All the accessories are 
thoroughly well painted—the water, the 
rocks, and the line; but the painting of 
the fish is absolutely perfect : fis form is 
well developed, and his coat glitters. It 
would seem as if tinsel had been used to 
produce effect ; but it is pure Art based on 
matured knowledge and sound judgment. 
In any exhibition these four pictures would 
attract special attention; to the Crystal 
Palace Gallery they are a great attraction. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY.— We observe 
that photographs of the monuments in 
Westminster Abbey are now sold at a stall 
outside the northern door, by permission of 
the Dean. It is a most desirable thing that 
the public should be enabled readily to pro- 
cure representations of the most sacred of 
our holy places, and of the historic and 
artistic monuments which it contains. But 
we have to raise a protest as to the total 
want of judgment displayed in the selection 
of the points of view, and incidence of illu- 
mination, selected for the camera. Thus, 
for the sake of the sentimental title of the 
grave of a popular author, one of the finest 
monuments in England has been cut in half 
in the photograph, It is well that this work 
should be done—but it would add to the 
claims of the Dean on the gratitude of his 
countrymen if some little care were taken 
that it should be well done. As it is, it 
rather tends to bring the fine sculpture of 
the Abbey into disrepute. 

“ FAITH AND REASON.”—These form the 
theme of a painting by Sir J. Noel Paton, 
R.S.A., her Majesty’s limner for Scotland, 
which, together with the engraving from it, 
is to be seen at Messrs. Jennings’ gallery, 
62, Cheapside. By the secondary title, ‘A 
Thought for the Times,’ the argument is 
brought more directly home to us than had 
it been presented only as a simple allegorical 
group. It carries us back at once to Bun- 
yan, and we cannot escape the conviction 
that Reason is the representative of those 
who walk by sight. This figure the artist 
has clad in armour impenetrable to the 
shafts aimed at him; he has fought his 
way up the side of the mount so called, 
sasuring himself of the firmness of every 
foothold before trusting himself to it. The 
attributes of both figures are various, and 





very ingenious, as pointing to the diverse 
arguments of the time. Faith is a female 
im ion, clothed in white, rising with 
an expression of trust and earnest adora- 
tion to the flood of light which is above 
her. Her feet only are as yet trammelled 
with the cares of t world, while the task 
that Reason has before him is both dif- 
ficult and dangerous. Reason is of an ex- 
pression somewhat doubtful and clouded ; 
and if this be according to the feeling of 
the painter, he has achieved a triumph 
in allegorical art. On the hand, 
features of Faith are bright with hope, and 
with an effulgence which, like that of the 
stars, shall shine for ever and ever. In this 
figure is a beauty and sweetness which Sir 
J. Paton has never 7 reached in any of his 
works : and it would be impossible to assign 
to both figures any other characters than 
those under which they are presented. No 
two impersonations can be found that pro- 
nounce more distinctly the parts assigned 
to them. 

THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 
—The objects of this enterprise are illus- 
trated at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, bya 
very interesting collection of drawings, pho- 
tographs and pottery; with some Phcenician, 
Greco-Phcenician, Roman, and Christian 
glass, sepulchral chests, and a variety of 
miscellaneous objects. The sketches have 
been lent by Messrs. Agnew, the Earl of 
Dudley, Sir Richard Wallace, Lord Wharn- 
cliffe, Mr. Ackroyd, and other collectors ; 
being generally the works of Mr. H. A. 
Harper. Whether the artist may receive it as 
a compliment or otherwise we know not, but 
it is clear that here and there he has for his 
harmonies been striking the key-notes of 
Turner; and having convinced himself of 
being an accomplished cloud-painter, he 
has carried these features of his pictures 
beyond the nature of Palestine, which is by 
no means a rainy region, The drawings do 
not condescend to minute detail, but they 
must present the country as it was 
upon by our Saviour ; we are therefore grati- 
fied in accompanying him on ‘The Road 
from Jerusalem to Jericho,’ the traditional 
scene of the story of the Good Samaritan; 
to ‘ The Mountains of Moab,’ ‘ The Wilder- 
ness of Judah, ‘Smyrna, ‘ Mizpeh, 
‘Ajalon, ‘The Dead Sea, ‘ Bethany, 
‘ Bethlehem,’ ‘ Jaffa,’ ‘Patmos, ‘The Well 
of Job,’ and many other sites deeply in- 
teresting to Christians. It is to be re- 
gretted that many foregone series have 
entirely omitted the solemnities of their 
subject, the artists having yielded to the 
picturesque fascinations of the landscapes. 
Mr. Harper seems, however, to have com- 
pensated this imperfection by celebrating 
as far as is possible the scenery of the re- 
markable events in Scripture. In addition 
to the drawings and photographs—upwards 
of one hundred in number—there is a very 
elaborate model of Jerusalem, with nu- 
merous re/igues of much interest and value. 

THE CROCKFORD'’s AUCTION HALL.— 
We are not able to give much information 
concerning this project, beyond what is 
found :in the prospectus. It is but just to 
state, however, that every name in its list of 
patrons is good, and entitled to all honour 
and confidence; affording sufficient evi- 
dence to guarantee trust in the enterprise. 
Moreover, the four directors are gentlemen 
of mark and high respectability. Some sales 
have, we notice, been announced. 

MEMORIAL OF THE PRINCE OF WALES'S 
PERIL AT COMPIEGNE.—Under the name 
of an Imperial and Royal Trophy, Mr. 
Edwin Ward, of 49, Wigmore Street, has 
called our attention to an elegant inkstand, 
the original idea of which, as well as the 
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sylvan spoil which it displays, was furnished 
PF yenenpg hemor of Wales, At the 

sports at Compidgne, ovember, 
1868, given by the late of the 
French in honour of his Highness, a 
cccape the aarroning in of Restos ‘The 
escape 
horse of the Prince was alarmed, and his 
pon H had a near escape of 

dent. foot of the was pre- 
served by the Royal huntsman in memory 
of the occasion. It has been mounted by 


his situation at the M 

sington. No doubt he retires on : 
it is but right that he should do. A com- 
mittee has been appointed, and meetings 
have been held, to devise some mode 

testifying to his public services, which ha 
been , and most valuable to the country 
and to Art. Although we have never con- 
cealed or withheld our opinions as to his 


many “ mistakes,” we have always con- . 


tended that few men living are better en- 
— —— praise that Bo Aca 
who one a great work, thorou 
well, The Museum at South Kensi 
is now one of the most im t of British 
institutions : there is n of its kind in 
Europe so good, so useful, or so ed. 
nd question, it is mainl . Cole’s 
doing : if it does not owe to him its exist- 
ence, certainly it is indebted to his intelli- 
gence, perseverance, and courage for its 
present high and palmy state. 

“THE NATIONAL VICE.”—A poem, en 
tiled “ The Trial of Sir Jasper: a Temper- 
ance Tale in Verse,” is announced. It is 
written by Mr. S. C. Hall, and illustrated 
by Ward, Elmore, Faed, Dobson, Sir Noel 
Paton, Sir John Gilbert, Birket Foster, and 
twelve other artists. The engravings on 
wood are by the best artists. The object 
being to obtain a large circulation, and so 
assist by means of Art the efforts now 
making in * the “ a ” to avert = 
progress of intemperance, the poem, wit 
twenty-five engravings, will be published for 
one shilling. 

SHILLING ART - UNIONS.—We have 
frequently and earnestly striven to direct 

ublic attention to some of those odious 

lots on “speculation.” It therefore does not 
surprise us to learn that the. affairs of the 
“Art-Union of Great Britain” have been 
officially investigated, at Manchester, by 
two gentlemen connected with the Board 
of Trade. The inquiry has resulted in the 
withdrawal of the license. 

THE LANDSCAPE ARTISTS OF AMERICA 
are rapidly coming to the front; already 
they are powerful rivals of British painters, 
and occasionally surpass those of the Con- 
tinent. With very few exceptions there 
are none who excel Bierstadt and Brestadt, 
and there are at least a dozen others who 
may rightly dispute the palm with us. There 
is now another name that we shall add to the 
list of its great masters, that of J. H. Heade. 
A picture of large size is now exhibiting 
at Ackermann’s, in Regent Street, 
will justify this high praise. It 
mainly on its Art merit, for the su 
although original and startling, is not inter- 
esting. It would be difficult to find in the 
whole range of Art better painting ; with 
simple breadth of treatment part is 

is in 
now 
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minutely finished. The scene amaica, 
the colony so long favoured and 
hardly used, and it 
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REVIEWS. 


History oF ANCIENT POTTERY, EGYPTIAN, 
ASSYRIAN, GREEK, ETRUSCAN, AND 
Roman. By Samvet Bixcu, LL.D., 
F.S.A., &c. New and revised Edition. 
Published by JoHN MuRRAY. 

WE have sincere pleasure in directing attention 

to a new and revised edition of Dr. Birch’s 

admirable, and in every sense standard, “ His- 
of Ancient Pottery,” which has just been 
published by Mr. Murray. The former edition of 
this work—issued with the avowed intention of 
making it the first of a series of works on the 
of the pottery of all nations — was 

publi in 1858; and although it is to be 
regretted no others of the projected series 
have followed, this one had become so scarce 
and so much sought after, that its re-issue 
i In its preparation Dr. 

of all recent 

of the various 

facts which an increased and stil] increasing 
knowledge of the subject of Ancient Pottery has 
brought to light. These he has interwoven with 
his text throughout the volume, and has thus 
rendered it a complete record of all that is 
known on this important branch of archzeological 


study to the t hour. 
Commencing with Egyptian pottery, in which 
a history of the art—from the first uction of 
un bricks down to the fine porcelain 
rings and figures, and the singular glazed and 
tiles from Tel el Yahouden (almost proto- 
of our modern Palissy and majolica wares) 
—is given, Dr. Birch passes on to an examination 
of Assyrian and Babylonian pottery, and so 
pletes his first division. The Assyrians, it 


be remembered, unlike any other nation of 
poe | oy ip ae ger pottery for the same objects, 
to 


same extent, as papyrus was used in 
$ rei 
es of 


Egypt. Thus, annals of a kin po nage 

is victories, records of ss ds, title- 

deeds of property, deeds of sale of Phcenician 

slaves (the name of the slave being inscribed in 

Pheenician on the edge), inventories of goods, 

vocabularies of words, lists of the ymous 

officers by whose name the public documents 

were dated from B.C. 911 to B.C. 648; observa- 

tions of lunar and solar eclipses, and other 

astronomical matters ; laws, and religious rites 

and prayers, petitions, and letters, and a variety 

of important records of all kinds, are found in- 

scribed on tablets, cylinders, &c., of terra-cotta 

ceramic substances—the record bein 

the soft clay, into which the offici 

was also im , and then baked in the 

. The archives of the country were thus 

; and in the palace of Sennacherib at 

jik, a muniment chamber, containing 

some twenty thousand of these clay-tablets, 

representing the literature of the country, were 

discovered. Of these Dr. Birch gives a brief 
but excellent account ; 

sin 

of 


as he does also of the 

Sassanian coffins from Babylonia, and 
bold bas-reliefs from the same country. 
The second division is devoted to Greek 
pottery. ; and here especially Dr. Birch deserves 
= ified praise for the clear, well-connected, 

ustive account he has given of every 
class and every variety of fictile art, from the 
earliest sun-dried bricks and coarse terra-cotta, 
to the finest and latest achievements of the 
potter, and the most elaborate and effective 
productions of the painter. Next we have, in 
the third division, an equally interesting, but 
more brief, dissertation on Etruscan pottery, 
including terra-cottas, statues, busts, bas-reliefs, 
pri eet vases, and every other variety of 
these well-known wares, and of their stvles and 
kinds of decoration. / 

The fourth division is devoted to Roman 
pottery. In this important and peculiarly in- 
ee nin, the general history of the art 
under Empire is carefully traced, the dif. 
ferent wares descanted upon, and the various 
vessels, with their uses and characteristics, 
described ; commencing, as usual, with the 
duction of bricks and tiles—many of the latter 
possessing immense historical importance, 
sarongh their being stamped with the names 

Consuls of the current year in which they 

the names and location of 





of terra-cotta ; lamps of various kinds, 
and other objects; we come down to vases, 
amphore, sarc and so to domestic vessels 
of conceivable kind. Next we have a 
careful classification of Roman wares, and so 
on to glazed ery—Samian, Proto-Samian, 
Aretine, false Samian, black, and other wares. 

The fifth, and closing division, of this excellent 
work is devoted to Celtic, Teutonic, and Scan- 
dinavian pottery; but to this branch of the 
subject only some dozen pages are devoted— 

these would have been better altogether 
omitted ; they are unworthy the subject and the 
writer, and contain many errors which might 
easily have been rectified. For instance, on 
page 586, Dr. Birch, speaking of Celtic urns, 
says, “‘ They are all modelled by the hand, and 
show no trace of the wheel, and have always an 
overhanging rim ;” the fact being that the over- 
hanging rim is not universal, but only the usual 
characteristic of the cinerary urns of certain 
districts or tribes. Again: * They seldom have 
handles, one or two vases with such appenda 
only having been found ;” the truth being that 
urns with handles are perhaps the most usual in 
Cornish barrows. Again (p. 588): ‘In the 
adjoining county of er similar urns 
have been exhumed at Ar Lowe, at Bake- 
well, and at Boughton, in the Isle of Wight ;” 
the simple fact being, that Arbor Lowe and 
Bakewell are not in pshire at all, but in 
Derbyshire. Many other errors of this kind 
occur, but it is not n to point them out ; 
they show that this division of Dr. Birch’s grand 
subject has, from some cause or other, been 
slighted, and had but little attention. This is 
to be regretted. 

The present volume has been issued with all 
the care and skill which characterise Mr. 
Murray’s productions. It is beautifully printed, 
exquisitely illustrated with wood engravings and 
coloured plates, and “got up” in an appro- 

riate manner. It is an admirable work for the 
ibrary, and gives evidence upon every page of 
deep research, and of a power of arrangement 
and condensation which few writers possess to 
so eminent a degree as Dr. Birch. 


THE SHADOW OF THE Cross. Painted by 
P.R. Morris. Engraved by C. MOTTRAM. 
Published by Henry Graves & Co. 

Mr. Morris has made his mark among leading 

artists of the age and country. He is.a painter 

of high genius, whose aims are always lofty ; his 
mind is pervaded by refined sentiment and holy 
feeling; it is essentially elevated; the themes 

he selects are those that make Art not merely a 

pleasure but a teacher; in all his pictures, in- 

deed, is that which makes the mind and heart 
purer and better. Unhappily, there are not 
many British artists of whom so much can be 
said—they too generally luxuriate in the com- 
mon-place, and seldom resort for inspiration to 
the fountain-head of goodness and virtue. 

There are, perhaps, not half-a-dozen of our 

painters who read the Bible for a subject. 

This print is se apa. and also ed 
suggestive ; it describes a young mother kneel- 
ing beside her tent in some oasis of the desert ; 
her child with outstretched arms is moving 
towards her; the story is told by the inter- 
vening shadow of a cross. A pure vein of 
poetry, therefore, pervades the work ; the painted 
episode is made emphatic; it is a prophecy of 
the hereafter ; but in any case the engraving (on 
which also the engraver must be complimented) 
is of much value as a work of Art. 


Essays. By VIVIAN A. WEBBER, 
67th Regt. Published by H. 
Ryde, Isle of Wight. 

The author of these essays is a gentleman who 

takes much interest in Art-matters connected 

* One stamp of this kind may be quoted as an ex- 
ample. It is circular, and has in its centre a of 

Vic . Around this, in two lines, are the words OPVS 

DOL{iare] DE FIGVL{inis} PVBLINIANIS. EX 

PREDIS AEMILIAES SE S; which may be 


- (late) 


UTLER, 
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men of means and ability, like this 
would equally exert themselves 
interests. 


VirTur’s IMPERIAL SHAKSPERE. Edited by 
C. Knicut. Published by Virtus & Co, 
a ss which we noticed when the 

e its a , has now 
its clghteenth num er. The world poe 
tire of the great bard, who was not for an 
but for all time; and this fine edition 
works cannot fail to be welcomed. It is, 
ever, a necessity that there should be 
claims and peculiar qualities to 
cess. And here, unquestionably, 
them, not alone as regards 
ing, nor by any means exclusively wi 
to the clear occasional, comprehensive 
and comments of Charles Knight, 
and accurate introductions, and 
histories : the edition which we 
mend to our readers is folio in form 
too large; it is a convenient as well as 
elegant adornment for the drawing-room as 
as the library. 

Its chief attraction, however, consists in the 
many admirable Steel Engravings by which it is 
illustrated ; the pictures are from by 
several of our leading artists, these have 
been multiplied by the durins of the best British 
engravers. They are very varied in character, 
and add vigour and interest to the text. - 
is saying much, for who can read any one of 
plays without imagining for hi the 
racters as they come upon the stage ? 
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THE VIRGIN MARY AND THE TRADITIONS 
OF PAINTERS. By the Rev. J. G. CLAY, 
M.A., British Chaplain at Messina. Pub- 
lished by J. T. HAYEs. 


In the expectation of an approaching period 
when the Fine Arts, and especially  pelatings se 
once more be brought into use in the em 

ment of our ecclesiastical edifices, the author of 
this small volume has taken much pains to trace 


the history of Christian Art, as exhibited in 
tures of the Virgin, from the earliest to 
the decadence of the Italian Mrs. 


ameson, however, in her “ Legends of the Ma- 
jeune hes almost exhausted the subject; which 
has also had much attention from the French 
writer, M. Rio, in his “ Poetry of Christian Art, 
as well as from others. Whether Mr. Clay's views 
as to the restoration of pictures to our churches 
are destined to be realised as an integral poe 
tion of church decoration, is questionable ; 2 
assuming that it be so, then his work may 
referred to as containi ngsnonenens 
which should be avoided. ° 

The subject Be soap! og ats inde- 
dent and orthodox spirit, tho 

Ejvecnting, under certain conditions, the 
such i 
oelibe old Tlatian inters, especially 
o' 
are found in the churches of the cou 
appears to evince sound judgment in his 
on their teaching. 
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